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“Willopus-Wallopus” . 
A warm and merry | 


Christmas story 
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WINTER VITALITY DIET 


Lose weight—gain pep! 





THE GIFT THAT 
GIVES SO MUCH 
MORE... WRITES 
SQ MUCH MORI 


Here’s the only portable with so many 
major office typewriter features: 11-inch 
carriage (widest carriage, longest writing 
line on any portable!); 88-character 
standard keyboard; swift, sure, feather- 
light touch; printwork that’s sharp and 
distinctive. 

Ask your Dealer a | 
to show you this $5 DOWN 


greatest typewriter $ | SO 


value of all times... 


this greatest, most AWEEK 
useful gift of all Terms ° 


payable 


Christmas times! monthly 
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How we retired in 15 years with $300 a month 


“Here we are, living in Southern California 
We've a little house just a few minutes’ 
walk from the beach, with flowers and sun- 
shine all year. For, you see, I’ve retired. 
We’re getting a check for $300 a month 
that will keep us financially independent 
as long as we live. 

“But if it weren’t for that $300, we’d 
still be living in Forest Hills, and I’d still 
be working. Strangely, it’s thanks to some- 
thing that happened, by chance, in 1941. 
It was August 17, my fortieth birthday, 

**To celebrate, Peg and I were going out 
to the movies. While she dressed, I was 
leafing through a magazine. Somehow my 
eyes rested on an ad. It said, ‘You don’t 
have to be rich to retire.’ 

“Well, we’d certainly never been rich. 
We spent money as fast as it came in. And 
here | was forty already. Half my working 
years were gone. Someday I might not be 
able to work so hard. What then? 

“This ad told of a way that a man of 40 
—with no big bank account, but just fifteen 
or twenty good earning years ahead— could 
get a guaranteed income of $300 a month. 


It was called the Phoenix Mutual Retire- 
ment Income Plan. No harm in looking 
into it, I thought. When Peg came down, 
I was tearing a corner off the page. First 
coupon in my life I had ever clipped. I 
mailed it that night. 

‘‘Fifteen years slide by mighty fast. 
Times changed a lot when the war came. 
But my Phoenix Mutual Plan was one 
thing I never had to worry about! 1956 
came ...I got my first Phoenix Mutual 
check—and retired! We sold the house and 
drove west. It’s a new kind of life. Best 
of all, we’ve security a rich family might 
envy. Our $300 a month will keep coming 
as long as we live!”’ 

Send for Free Booklet 
This story is typical. Assuming you start 
at a young enough age, you can plan to 
have an income of $20 a month to $3,60¢ 
a year or more— beginning at age 55, 60, 
65 or older. Send the coupon and receive, 
by mail and without charge, a booklet 
which tells about Phoenix Mutual Plans. 
Similar plans are available for women. 
Don’t put it off. Send for your copy now. 


ABLISHEL 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Retirement Income Plan 


GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


COPYRIGHT 1957. BY PHOENIX ™ AL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


DECEMBER, 1958 


Phoe nix Mutual Life Insuran e Co 
277 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn 
Please mail me, without obligation 
free 2-page booklet showing new 
income plans 
Plan for Men 
N ime 


Date of Birth 


your 
retirement 


Plan for Women 


Business Addres 


Home Address 
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New Skyway Luggage armored with Tammie Tweed by B.F. Goodrich Korosea/ 


TEW Skyway Luggage armored in amazing B.F.Goodrich 

Koroseal covering takes the roughest wear that travel 
can give. Slam it down hard, it comes up asking for more. 
The Skyway Luggage illustrated is covered with a new 
Koroseal pattern made exclusively for use by Skyway.This 
pattern is rugged Tammie Tweed—with the extra protec- 
tion of a clear laminate over the beautiful tweed texture 
that makes it exceptionally scuff resistant. See handsome 
Skyway Luggage sets at better stores everywhere. Koroseal 
luggage covering is made by B.F. Goodrich Industrial 
Products Company, Marietta, Ohio. 


B.E G Oo Oo d r i C h Koroseal coated fabrics 
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LUGGAGE COVERING 
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Skyway Research always brings you the greatest 


(and lightest) developments in luggage... 


Af UY LUGGAGE 


AND NOW...THE NEW, IMPROVED CHROMATIC SERIES 


in Danube Blue, Frost White, Jet Charcoal, Cedar Tan, Green Mint and Authentic Travel 
Tweeds...all in exclusive Koroseal”, the only covering that never shows its mileage. Now 
you'll always claim your Skyway luggage unscarred, unstained, unchanged no matter 


how many times you circle the globe. Other Skyway developments: cast-chromium 


“Travelgard’™ locks with revolutionary lever action and “Lifto-matic’™ hinges for 


stay-put lids when packing. Best of all, you can mix and match a wide selection of 


sizes in any of three price and weight ranges. And how’s this price...10.95... for a starter? 
See your Skyway dealer or write for descriptive literature. Skyway Lu 


ggage Company, 
38 Wall Street, Seattle 1, Washington tin 


r 6, B.C.) Prices plus Feder 


ye PROVED TRAVEL-WISE BY PAN AMERICAN... THE WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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For the holidays 
serve de Kuyper— 
world-famous 
since 1695 


Serve as 


a frappe 


on the rocks 


After 


dinner y 


de lightf 
holiday gif Ae 
i ift 
* me) ‘ f 
Delicious de Kuyper Creme de Menthe in its colorful 
holiday carton makes a gift to delight anyone! MADE IN U.S.A 


CREME DE MENTHE, GREEN OR WHITE, 60 PROOF. NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODS. CO., N.Y. 
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WHEN LOY WARWICK’S story, “Father’s 
Disreputable Friends,” recounting the 
experiences of his minister father with 
Southern hill folk, appeared in our 
October, 1957 issue, the author received 
an unusual letter. It was from a wo- 
man in Georgia named Warwick, seek- 
ing more information about the roots 
of Loy’s family tree. She had traced 
the Warwicks back through four Loy 
Warwicks and no less than nine minis- 
ters. All were descended from an old 
Methodist circuit rider who preached 
in the Virginia, South Carolina and 
Georgia conferences from about 1800 to 
1856. Since author Loy’s own father 
was a Methodist minister for more than 
50 years, Warwick has often been asked 
why he did not follow the family tradi- 
tion. “Well,” he replies with a whimsical grin, “you know the old 
saying about the preacher’s boys being the worst of all—I became 
a newspaper man.” But Warwick sees more than a passing con- 
nection between the two vocations. “When your father’s a minister,” 
he says, “you get thrown in with all kinds of people who come 
around the house—from repentant drunkards to mission workers 
You learn a lot about life, just watching and listening to them.” 
He points out, too, that “ministers are usually good storytellers. 
My father was one of the best. And he also wrote very well. On 
one occasion he covered a religious conference in my place.” Born 
in 1903 in Roswell, Georgia, near Atlanta, the younger Warwick 
ran away from home to join the Navy during World War I, but 
was immediately discharged when it was discovered he was under- 
age. Then—though he was only 16 at the time—his father got him 
a job in the sports department of the Atlanta Constitution. “They 
sent me to cover a college football practice, and I wrote about a 
sand-lot game across the street instead,” says Warwick. “I thought 
they’d fire me on the spot. But the story ran on page one.” Afte1 
that, reporter Warwick became a “circuit rider” in his own way 
as he variously worked on 25 newspapers in 20 cities. Six year: 
ago, he finally settled down to write such unforgettable stories as 
the one about an unforgettable Christmas on page 109. Don’t miss it! 


Loy Warwick: father was a minister 
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FREE FROM YOUR RCA VICTOR DEALER! 
NEW CHRISTMAS-CAROL RECORD BY THE 
AMES BROTHERS...BELAFONTE...COMO 




















AND THE RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL SYMPHONY AND CHORUS! 


It's a real Christmas gift—a $1.29 value—absolutely free! Just stop in at your 
RCA Victor dealer's and pick it up. There are over 1,000,000 of these records 
available. Get yours today, while the supply lasts. You don’t have to buy 
anything. But it’s worth remembering that the world’s greatest artists say 
“Merry Christmas” for you when you give RCA Victor albums like these: 


wer Qn. — 
PERRY COMO SINGS There Always Be a 








CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS AT 
RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 





THE AMES BROS. 











TCHAIKOVSKY : aVieror| aA CHRISTMAS HY HYMNS AND CAROLS RODOERS & inne the End of the Day —— 
CONCERTO Ho. | a The fehart Ghae Ghee PERRY COMO 
VAN CLIBURN a ve 


souTH PRES 


KIM KONORASHIN. Conductor 
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yankers 


TAB HUNTER 
GWEN YEROON 
RAY WALSTON 
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mUNCH 
BOSTON 

SYMPRONY 
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The no-job blues; memory tricks; predicting your child’s personality 


RETIREMENT TORMENT 


For many people, a job is a psychic 
crutch. When they lose this sup- 
port, they fall apart. 

This type of person is usually a 
“doer.” But his job does more than 
merely keep him busy. It gives 
him a dynamic sense of involve- 





ment—of “really living” as nothing 
oe 
s 

else can, declares Dr. Don E. 


Johnson of Philadelphia. 
Faced with: retirement, such a 
person feels he is symbolically dead 
-unable to develop new interests. 
Adding to his agony, is the extra 
time and energy on his hands. 
These, the study discloses, act as 
a “come-on” signal for previously 


hidden emotional blockades. He 
may become anxious, depressed 
and bitterly critical of himself. 


Now, more than ever, he needs to 
be close to others. But since he 
feels life has ended, he finds it hard 
to reach for new _ relationships. 


CASH SECURITY 


Apparently, money can sometimes 
buy emotional as well as material 
comfort. For mothers who are sure 
of their financial footing are less 
easily thrown by the task of raising 


8 


their offspring than are 
penurious parents. 

Mothers in the upper- and mid- 
dle-income groups said they ran 
across very few stumbling blocks in 
disciplining their children, setting 
up standards of behavior and teach- 
ing them the facts of life, it was dis- 
closed in a pilot study for the St. 
Louis County Health Department. 

Unlike the lower-income group, 
these mothers insisted that while 
parents can influence their chil- 
dren’s conduct, learning to obey 
Mom and Pop is not Junior's most 
important lesson. They also an- 
nounced that, without even trying, 
they’ve learned to have just as 
much fun in life as their kids. 


more 


MENTAL INDIGESTION 


Many teenagers are so hungry for 
approval, they'll swallow their in- 
dividuality to be well-liked. 
More than half of 3,000 high 
school students polled by educa- 
tional psychologists H. H. Remmers 
and D. H. Radler confessed they 
placed such value on their friends’ 


' tit 


opinions they 





rarely bothered to 


think things out for themselves. 
Moreover, they invariably throt- 
tled their own tastes and feel- 
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ings and never voiced a contrary 
view. 

Only 25 percent claimed they had 
“guts enough” to buck group opin- 
ion; while 38 percent frankly ad- 
mitted the greatest disaster that 
could befall them was to be labeled 
an “odd-ball” by their friends. 

What this all adds up to, say the 
psychologists, is an irresistible yen 
to conform—to be an average child; 
“and in the high delinquency slums 
of our big cities” the ranks of the 


delinquents are composed of aver- 
age children. Thus some boys may 
become “bad” because they want to 


be accepted as “regular guys. 


PERSONALITY PREVIEW 


The time may come when you can 
predict your child’s personality be- 
fore he is born—and to do some- 
thing about it. 

How? Because the personality 
of a mother-to-be is a direct clue 
to her baby’s emotional growth, 
according to a “forecaster” being 
perfected by the National Institute 
of Mental Health. 

Shaped like a pinwheel, the con- 
traption equates various combina- 
tions of personality traits and 


predicts the possible results if a 
mother bedevils her progeny with 
her neuroses, 


10 


For instance, if momma-to-be is 
the type who steps on her husband 
like an Un-Welcome Mat—and 
prefers to be on the town instead 
of in front of the kitchen stove— 
chances are baby will get badly 
burned. Emotional scar tissue will 
be caused by her combined 
tility and overpossessiveness, the 
pinwheel predicts. 

On the other hand, if 
combines this overpossessiveness 
with love, instead ot hostility, the 
child may still be scarred—by in- 
hibitions and painful meekness. 

Such mothers-to-be are emo- 
tional infants. And they will cause 
less damage if they can be shown 
they must grow up thei 
children. Thus, one of these days, 
the prediction-pinwheel may be- 
important instrument in 
prenatal education. 


nos- 


momma 


betore 


come an 


REPAIRING MEMORY LANE 


Contrary to popular belief, you 
don’t actually learn something by 
repetition. Repetition is merely 
the glue that makes a fact stick in 
your head. 

So says Dr. Irvin Rock of New 
York, whose experiments indicat 
what we learn, we learn in a flash 
or not at all. Because the human 
mind is like a tiny cup. It can hold 
just a little bit at a time. The rest 
spills over. 

Thus, when memorizing a 
passage or list, the trick is to do it 
in easy stages. Concentrate on one 
or two items. When these are mas- 
tered, go on to the next. Trying to 
memorize them all at will 
make you draw a blank. 


long 


once 
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From Zenith alone! 


ZENITH 
“LIVING SOUND” 
HEARING AIDS 


Born of the same 40 years of sound research that brought 
you world-famous Zenith Quality TV, Hi-Fi and Radio 


There is probably nothing you will use 


that must be so comple telv a P irt of you 
as your hearing aid. It must give you 
what you seek most 


. lit ing 


ern electronic 


he iring at its best 
sound as practic al as mod- 


can provide ° 


S¢ ience 
lo accomplish this—there is no sub- 
stitute for « xperience Zenith is the one 


he ring aids are 


manufacturer whose 
the result of 


science of sound repr duction. 


410 years of research in the 


“LIVING SOUND” 
HEARING AIDS 


DECEMBER, 1958 


iid 
Aid dealer 
he represents leadersh in the 

rld of sound reproduction Ile is 
skilled, under tanding and more tniX- 
ious to he lp you than mere lv to makea 


He’s listed in the Yellow Pages. 


In selecting a hearing 
Zenith Hearing 


ance 


go to 


your 
vith assur 


wi 


sale 


There are 12 Zenith Quality Hearing Aids— 
each sold on a 10-day money-back guar- 
antee and a 5-year After-Purchase Protec- 
tion Plan. 


the national ma 
of-hearing. For 
local dealer t 4 
Zenith Radio Corp 


5801 Dickens Aver 





ENTERTAINMEN F THE M IO 


Her world’s on a string 


I* THE FIELD of versatile female 
ventriloquists, young (24) Shari 
Lewis has no competition. Her skills 

which number 18 different voices 
and dialects as well as facility as 
singer, magician and comedienne— 
have won her two Emmys, TV’s 
top award. 

This brown-eyed strawberry 
blonde, barely bigger (5%, 97 
pounds) than one of her puppets, 
will earn an estimated $100,000 this 
year from her New York television 
show, guest appearances, records 
and merchandising products. And 
the future looks even brighter: she 
is negotiating with NBC for a net- 
work program; has completed a 
pilot film for a TV series, Sis; and 
is in demand as guest star on pro- 
grams like Keep Talking and The 
Patti Page Show. 

Shari started her show-business 
career at four, helping in her 
father’s magic act. A child-guid- 
ance expert, he worked part-time 


Morning treat: Shari, Lamb Chop, Charley Horse 


as official magician of New York 
City’s Recreation Department. Her 
mother, a music teacher, taught 
Shari piano and violin, and she also 
studied drama and dance. 

3ut Shari’s life took a double- 
talking turn when she broke he 
leg at 17. While she was confined 
to bed, her father, Dr. Abraham 
Hurwitz, brought Shari a puppet to 
Within three months 
she had perfected voice-projection 
so well that she won a 
Talent Scouts contest. Later, mea- 
sles (“my illnesses are my 
productive periods’) gave her a 
chance to develop a show for chil- 
dren and mothers which won favo1 
with WRCA-TV. 

“T like to animate anything—old 
gloves, folded paper,” Shari claims 
“T generally make a puppet a day.” 
Her collection numbers over 200 

Hi, Mom, her morning program 
(Monday to Friday, New York 
NBC-TV), features Shari and four 
regular puppets: curious, affection- 
ate Lamb Chop; brash, bullying 
Charley Horse; anxious-to-please 
Hush Puppy and world-apart Wing 
Ding. “Each one represents a dif- 
ferent facet of me,” she 
Animal-loving Shari uses an un- 
usual species daily on the 
“because I want children to see 
that there’s nothing to fear about 
animals.” 

Married to TV producer Jeremy 
Tarcher, Shari claims no supersti- 
tions, yet carries Lamb Chop every- 
where, even on her honeymoon. 

“I’m glad I wasn’t born 20 years 
ago,” Shari Lewis sighs happily; “a 
ventriloquist needs the intimacy 
of television.” —MARK NICHOLS 
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HOW HIGH IS YOUR STANDARD OF LIVING? 


Can you guess how many ways . 
you put electricity to work ? 


One good measure of your stand- 
ard of living is the number of ways 
electricity works for you. The more 
ways, the more likely you are to live 


well and comfortably. 


Strange as it seems. most people 
cant remember all the jobs elec- 
tricity does for them. Can you guess 


how many it does for you? 


Just for fun, try making a list of 
all the ways you use-electricity. Here 


are some tips to help you: 


Start with the kitchen. Refrigera- 
tor. of course. Coffee-maker, toaster ? 
And remember things like the ex- 
haust fan, the knife sharpener. 


There’s entertainment — TV. ra- 
And don’t for- 


get things like lamps, heating pad. 


dios. record player. 


hair drver. electric cloc ks. 


Nit con. 


ditioner? Fans. space heaters? Then 


How many for comfort? 


sé ° a 
service JODSs., 


there are the | 


: ene” 
washer. iron. power tools. And 


many more? Remember the 


burner—the furnace blower. 


If your list adds up to 3) or more. 
you re liy ing very well, If its more 
than 45, your standard of living is 


excellent! Are you surprised at the 


4 


total for your home? It gives you 
an idea of the real value of your 


electric service. doean t it? 


AMERICA’S INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES” 
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ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH | : 


Lemmon gives Kim Novak a lesson in witchcraft 


TWO UNUSUALLY HILARIOUS come- 
dies and a heroic drama stand out 
among this month’s screen offer- 


ings. 
The first comedy, Bell, Book 


and Candle, based on the Broad- 
way hit by John Van Druten, is 
the more sophisticated. It revolves 
around a present-day colony of 
witches, cleverly spoofed by Kim 
Novak, Elsa Lanchester and 
Hermione Gingold, aided by Jack 
Lemmon. A conservative publish- 
er (James Stewart) and a wild 
Bohemian writer (Ernie Kovacs) 
fall into this black-magic world. 
One ultimately loses his heart, the 
other his typewriter. 

The acting is unusually brilliant 
and so, too, is the visual effect. 
James Wong Howe's color pho- 
tography and the lighting of Eliot 
Elisofon heighten Kim Novak’s 
good looks at every turn. 

In the second farce, widower 
Cary Grant, anxious to become 
reacquainted with his three chil- 
dren, buys a Houseboat and hires 
peppery Sophia Loren as maid 
Sophia, a runaway wealthy girl, 
isn’t much of a cook or house- 


keeper, but she has a way with 
kids—and, as it turns out, with 
Daddy, too. Along with the laughs, 
the picture makes some warm and 
pungent comments about life, hu- 
man insights and children. 
According to Chinese legend, 
the five happinesses are virtue, 
tranquility, wealth, position and 
a peaceful death in old age. 
“Each person must decide in 
his own heart what the sixth 
happiness is,” says a character in 
the new drama, The Inn of the 
Sixth Happiness, based on the 
true story of an Englishwoman’s 
devotion to the Chinese. 
Missionary Ingrid Bergman 
arriving in China in the 1930s 
works as an innkeeper and a 
health inspector before fate gives 
her the chance to save 100 chil- 
dren by leading them over battle- 
pocked mountainous terrain. 
Bergman’s persuasive acting 
lifts the story out of saccharine 
pitfalls. Robert Donat is excellent 
as a Mandarin and romantic in- 
terest is personified by Curt Jur- 
gens as a Eurasian officer.—M.N. 


Missionary Bergman learns a | 
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FREE! WINTER-START INSURANCE 
ON YOUR PRESENT BATTERY 


make or age! 


iS 


e 
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on 


YOU START OR WE COME OUT AND START YOU! 


Let an Exide dealer check your battery. He's in the 
Yellow Pages Your battery doesn’t have to be an 
Exide. If it’s okay, it’s insured all winter. If it needs 
charging, you get Winter-Start Insurance as soon 
as he brings it to full charge 


if your battery goes dead, phone your Exide man. 
He'll give you a free start. Your policy insures you 
against one battery breakdown. If you need a new 
battery, he'll show you the new Exides 


You can depend on your Exide dealer. He’s backed 

by the first name in batteries. Exides are available 

dry-charged or factory-filled. Prices are as low as When it’s an Exide 
$14.95. See your Exide man today. e+ you start! 
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PRODUCTS ON PARADE edited by Florence semon 
For your Christmas shopping by mail—gift suggestions for « veryone 


Christmas glow candle 
holds box of safety matches and 
comes with candle. Angel snuffe 
is 11” long and has swivel head for 
putting out regular or hurricane- 
lamp candles. Both items gold- 
plated. $5.50 ea. pp. Plummer Ltd., 
COR, 734 Sth Ave., N. Y. 19, N. Y 


Youngster’s fishing kit is small- 
size version of Dad’s. 21 pcs. in- 
cluding rod with cork handle, au- 
tomatic reel, float, 8 flies, 4 hooks 
on leaders, etc. In sturdy wooden 


carrying case. $6.95 pp. Panthe 
International, Dept. COR, 108 E 
16th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
- 
+¢@ 


m 
b 
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A moppet can glamorize her doll 
in this miniature beauty salon. 40 
pieces include shampoo bowl with 
running water, hair dryer, bobby 
pins, furniture, etc. 24” high, 18” 
wide assembled. Will hold 12” doll 
$8.50 pp. Gifts by Gibbs, Box 345, 
Grand Central Sta., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
ate 
Ach 
Give her this lovely pendant and 
earrings with genuine opals float- 
ing in the crystal drops. Sterling 
silver or 12 kt. gold-filled chain 
and settings. By Van Dell. Pendant 
$7.50; earrings $9.00 a pair. pp. 
Richter’s Jewelers, Dept COR, 
589 Sth Ave., New York 22, N. 
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For all 
colds... 


use VapoRub 
in steam... 


) rub on 
chest 
and back 


Now get soothing relief that acts faster. 
works longer than aspirin or cold tablets 


Atom tracer tests prove VapoRub 
acts in 7 seconds, works 10 hours 


Sneezes, coughs, congestion! When cold 
miseries strike you or your family, get 
dramatic relief with Vicks VapoRub 


1. In steam! Most doctors prescribe med- 
icated steam . and to make it most ef- 
fective, just add VapoRub as directed to 
a bowl of boiling water or vaporizer 

2. As a rub! Massage VapoRub on chest, 
throat, neck, back at bedtime. Its sooth- 
ing vapor medications work with every 
breath all night long as you sleep. 
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Here’s proof! Laboratory atom tracer 
tests Show VapoRub’s medications reach 
deep into nose, throat, chest in just 7 sec 
onds...work up to 10 hours. And medical 
literature that tablets or liquids 
(which go through stomach and blood) 


show 


work slower and for shorter peri 
cold in your 
relieve li 

aspirin OF any 


So tor every 
VapoRub . 
longer than 


Vicks VapoRus 


WORLD'S MOST WIDELY USED COLDS MEDICATION 
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put yourself ing the Christmas 


And stay “in the picture’—all through the year—as each 
new gift issue brings your friends sweet thoughts of you. 
Your CORONET gifts say “Merry Christmas” so nicely. 
And they add up to a really “Happy New Year’ —a year 
filled with 12 happy months of CORONET’s reading pleasure. 
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picture...with gifts of 


A lovely gift card, hand signed with your name to announce 
each gift. 

The card and the first gift issue mailed to arrive just before 
Christmas. 

Unlimited credit privilege, so you don’t have to pay a penny 
before January. 

Cash or credit, CORONET gifts are priced for Christmas 
savings. 


One-year gift just One-year gifts only 
(reduced from $3) (a $1 saving) 


And EACH additional one-year gift you give just 
(that’s % off of the regular price) 


For armchair comfort in Christmas shopping, use the postage-paid order form opposite page 
160. Or clip out the coupon below and send to: 


CORONET GIFT ORDER FORM 


your name 
(please print) 
address 


city zone state 
[] Enter my own subscription at the reduced Christmas rates. 
enclosed [] Bill me in Jan. '59 
(Orders outside U.S.A. or Canada must contain full remittance in U.S. funds.) 
PLEASE ENTER THESE GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


—— __ send to 


(please print) 
address 


ist city tate 
state 
gift 
gift card to read from 
send to 


(please print) 
address 


ooo city zone state 


gift card to read from ,; 
Send your order to Dept. 1126, Boulder, Colorado 
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PRODUCTS ON PARADE 


Merchandise m 


Prices 


listed inclu 


Pillows of fur fashioned by re- 
nowned Ritter Bros.-A luxury gift 
for milady’s boudoir. In mink, $95; 
chinchilla, $125; silver fox, $55. 
Plus 10% Federal tax. Pp. Reverse 
sides are of patterned silk fabric. 
Creations by Gaby, Dept. COR, 
875 5th Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


Vv 
* 


It’s fun to keep in touch. 2-way 
intercom system operates on stand- 
ard flashlight batteries. Complete 
with 2 microphones and 50 ft. of 
wire. Use | room-to-room, ete. 
Sturdy styrene plastic in blue or 
gray. $9.95 pp. Bell Products, CO, 
4251 Forest Pk. Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


gp 
Lifetime nail file has 14-kt. gold 
top and emery surface made up of 
thousands of sapphire and diamond 
crystals. In 24-kt. gold-tooled leath- 
er case. In red for women or black 
for men. Truly elegant gift. $12.00 
pp. Marchal, Inc., Dept. D-1, 745 
Sth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
{2 
7 Nad 

rae) 

Gift fit for a king-size man. Mat- 
tress extender adds 6 inches to bed 
for more restful sleep. Fits at head 
or foot. Made with foam padding 
and innersprings. Height adjusts 
to any thickness. Twin size $3.55; 
double $10.50 pp. Better Sleep, 
Dept. CT, New Providence, N. J. 
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Don’t lie awake 
again tonight! 


Just Take this Safe, 
Effective Sleep-Aid 
Before You Go to Bed 


Yes, you can go to sleep quickly and sleep soundly 
all night every night —with none of the risk of using 
harmful, habit-forming drugs. 

SLeeEP-Eze TABLets bring sleep swiftly and 
safely. In repeated hospital tests reported in leading 
medical journals, the exclusive SLEEP-Eze formula 
proved just as effective as barbiturate sleeping pills. 
Yet SLeEEP-EZE contains no barbiturates, no nar- 
cotics, no opiates or other toxic ingredients. 

Don’t put in another sleepless night. Get safe, 
gentle-acting SLEEP-EZE TABLETS today. Sleep like 
a baby tonight. Wake up clear-eyed and refreshed, 
with no morning grogginess—or your money will 
be refunded in full. 

Ask for SLEEP-EZE TABLETS by name at any drug 
counter. Get them today. You'll be glad you did. 


NO PRESCRIPTION NEEDED 


*CORONET Just take 
MAG AZINI 


Rapnts Shony-e ! Sleep-Eze 


well within nic us, PAT OFF 
the safe , and close your eyes 
medication zone” y a : 

the only sleeping . 
tablets so 


designated, 
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next thing you know, 


Take a Sleep-Eze Tablet 
or two at bedtime. 


Minutes later, drift into 
sound, healthful sleep. 


Get up fully rested, 
full of vim and vigor! 








Miniature Volkswagen wil! run in 
the direction you want it to when 
you press the valves on the plastic 
tubing. No batteries. No springs. 
9”x3”; precision-made in red, blue 
or green plastic. $4.98 pp. B. M. 
Lawrence & Co., C-158, 244 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 


She’ll think you're a gem if you 
give her this jewel selector. Beige 
suede cylinder in leather case ro- 
tates rings, earrings and cuff 
links for easy access and selection. 
Case in black, red, white or tan. 
$6.75 pp. Alfred Dunhill, Dept. C, 
620 5th Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


Lifelike puppets have hand- 
carved and painted wooden heads, 
movable jaws and felt bodies in 
color. Some are trimmed with fur. 
Available are fox, mule, owl, alli- 
gator and basset hound. .$3.95 ea. 
pp. The Edwin House, Dept. COR, 
145 W. 4th St., New York 12, N. Y. 


ABC rug is designed especially for 


the patter of tiny feet. Imported 
hand-hooked cotton. Gaily deco- 
rated with multicolored animal 
characters and block letters on a 
beige background. 2’ x 4’ $6.95 pp. 
Jay Norris Co., Dept. CN-1, 487 
Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
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Now! Easier, = 


marriage 


Tested by doctors 
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, 
a 


maid 
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- 


surer protection _= 


for your most intimate =’ 
problems 


4k 
a 


vA 


... trusted by women 


1. Germicidal protection! 

Norforms are safer and surer than ever! 
A highly perfected new formula re- 
leases antiseptic and germicidal in- 
gredients right in the vaginal tract. The 
exclusive new base melts at body tem- 
perature, forming a powerful protec- 
tive film that permits long-lasting 
action. Will not harm delicate tissues. 


2. Deodorant protection! 

Norforms were tested in a hospital 
clinic and found to be more effective 
than anything it had ever used. Nor- 
forms are deodorant—they eliminate 
(rather than cover up) embarrassing 
odors, yet have no “medicine” or 
“‘disinfectant’”’ odor themselves. 


3. Convenience! 

These small vaginal suppositories are 
so easy and convenient. Just insert— 
no apparatus, mixing or measuring. 
Greaseless and keep in any climate. 
Your druggist has them in boxes of 
12 and 24. Also available in Canada 


NORFORMS 


ie ad : A NORWICH 
ProouctT 


Tested by doctors... 
proved in hospital clinics 


FREE informative Norforms booklet 


Just mail this coupon to: Dept. CR-812 
Norwich Pharmacal Company 

Norwich, N. Y. 

Please send me the new Norforms booklet, 
in a plain envelope 


Name 





Street 


City. 








State 
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Safe bank has 2-number combi- 
nation lock. All steel with gray, 
baked-enamel finish. Slot for coins 
from 1¢ to 50¢. Holds over $100 in 
coins. 5%” high, 54%” wide. Every 
combination different. $3.50 pp. In- 
dustrial Business Equip. Co., Cl, 
343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II 
Fat 
Jp 
vs 
Broiler oven is a versatile hom: 
appliance. Toasts, grills, broils and 
has warmer top. Removable tray, 
wire rack and_ handle 
gauge steel with chrome top; 1212” 
wide, 9” deep, 6” high. AC or 
DC. $9.98 pp. Best Values, Dept. 
Cl, 401 Market St., Newark, N.J 


Grandma’s lantern can be used 
indoors or out. Can be hung by loop 
handle or set on a table. Walnut or 
maple finish with copper hood. Has 
hinged door with latch and candle 
base. Measures 121%” high. $6.95 or 
2 for $12.95 pp. Ray Products, CR-D, 
259 Strader Ave., Cincinnati 26, O. 

Aud Fy 


yy 


Nostalgic sounds of the railroad 
recorded in hi-fidelity. Included 
are steam, Diesel, AFLP 1843. 
Wonderful gift for hi-fi enthusiast 
or perfect sound-effect record for 
boy with electric-train set. $5.95 
pp. Sabra Records, Inc., Dept. FSC, 
766 11th Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
JO 
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Takes views from 
the same position! 


Instant choice of three lense 
Thrilling telephoto close-ups, w1 
ramic scenes, be satikad sani 


Real prote sional results! 


WIDE ANGLE 


NORMAL 


Qo At. fi 2D 
ELECTRIC EYE-MATIC 
8mm TURRET CAMERA 


only — 


with 3-lens system 


Revere now makes it easy to take per- 
fectly exposed color movies without figuring. 
No guessing about the light. All done 
continuously and automatically by energy 
of light, without batteries. 


Sweep from sunlight to shade without re 
setting. The lens iris opens and closes 
continuously and automatically as you 
slowly pan from sunlight to shade. 


Not a worry about sun's position. Shoot when 
sun is in ANY overhead position. Revere 
automatically compensates for these nor- 
mally “difficult” shots. 


“Optic-Scale" in viewfinder shows f/expo- 
sure responding to miracle of electric eye 
“Red” signals insufficient light. 

See a dramatic demonstration of the new 
Revere Electric Eye-Matic Cameras at 


your authorized Revere dealer now! 


MODEL CA-S—8mm SPOO! 
TURRET CAMERA. Fully automatic 
drop-in pool film | ad, fast f/1.8 
Wollensak Wocoted lens $149.50 


MODEL CA-6—MAGAZINE LOAD 
I nique “Heart Beat signals proper 
advance of magazine film $179.50 


Other Revere Electric Eye-Matic Cameras 
from $139.50 to $199.50. 


, 
Ee, REVERE CAMERA COMPANY, CHICAGO 16, ILL. LOS ANGELES 7, CALIF 





Children can express their cre- 
urge with this Peg Board 
y-Tile set. Colored tiles of 3 dif- 
it shapes fit into a masonite 
sboard and make letters, pic- 
numbers, etc. $4.00 pp 
ildcraft Equipment Co., CO, 155 
St.. New York 10, N.Y. 


Little fixers will 
chaniec’s apron wi 
pockets. Of blue denin 
red Includes small Sa 


»“Qualre hammer, pliers 


‘ pgre ‘ , “ 
For 3-5-vear-olds. $1.95 pp 


Craftsmen Shop, COR, 850 
xington Ave., New York 21, N.Y 


Handsome white fran 
with touches of gold 
setting for a loved one’ 
Made of wrought iro: 
shape; top is adorned by 


Stands 6’ X t 3”, A 


92.50 pp. Armstrong, Dept 


P.O. Box 174, Philadelphia, P: 


A gift that will mak 

up. Automatic lighten gua 
teed for a full 10 yea Has 
thumb slide that proauce one 


light-ups. Stainless-steel cas 
| 


lack and red baked ena 


pp. Rogers Light 


Ave., New Yi 





WORLD RENOWNED 


IHERRIES 


WINE ADVISORY BOARD, )1)-; 


717 Market Street San Fy 
Please 

Recipes 

Name 

Address 


City 
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an Who Thinks For Himself Knows... 


i P 
lg 


difference between fact 
and fancy. I rust 


judem« nt, not Opinion. 
J > 


Such a man usually 
smokes VICEROY. His 
reason? Best in the world. 
He knows { I i fact th 
only VICEROY has 


thinking mal 


it 


a smoking Wal 


® 
* hy 


 VICEROY 


CIGARETTES 


> 
q 


KING.-SIZE 


i It ate 
Familiar pack or 


crush-proof box. 
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NIGHTMARE 
in the stratosphere 


Ten miles up, the 
jet bomber exploded, hurling 
them into an icy void 
where no man 
had ever survived 


by Flight Lieutenant Peter De Salis as told to Graham Fisher 


HE ALTIMETER ON the instrument panel before me showed that we 

had taken our Canberra light bomber up to planned height, with 
everything behaving beautifully. Over the intercom I gave Pat Lowe, 
my navigator, the order to shut off the rocket motor. Without its aid, 
the two jets failed to deliver sufficient thrust at that rarefied altitude 
and we began to descend. 

We had taken off from the Royal Air Force Bomber Command 
airfield at Hemswell in eastern England at three o’clock that after- 
noon in April, 1958. And now at 3:40 we were down to 56,000 feet. 
I told Pat to start the rocket motor again to burn up our unused fuel 
before we landed. 

Back came his count-down: “Five, four, three, two, one. . . .” 

At that moment, it happened. With a roar that people on the earth 
more than ten miles below said sounded like “a great clap of thun- 
der,” the Canberra blew up. 

As the bomber pitched and rolled, hopelessly out of control, I knew 
I was lucky to be alive. The wonder was that I was still conscious. 
So, fantastically, was Pat. Though I do not remember it, he says I 
yelled “Get out!” over the intercom. 

There was no time even to think about sending any sort of distress 
message. If we were to survive we had to get out, and get out fast. 

It was the most dramatic moment in all the 2,500 hours I have 
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flown since joining the Royal Air \ 
Force in 1949. And since passing \\) . 
the Empire Test Pilot Course in ' oe Z plunged, 
1956, that flying had been done as_ \} ee ae Ce 
: . - ‘ for air—my parachute lines 
a test pilot with the Ministry of ig To 
Supply. 
For some time, Pat Lowe and I— 
Pat is a quick-witted, 23-year-old 
Londoner with the rank of flying 
officer—had been attached to the 
Napier aircraft company, which was 
preparing our Canberra for high- 
altitude flying. Together we had 
been to the Institute of Aviation 
Medicine at South Farnborough to 
learn how to use the new-type pres- 
sure clothing. 
At the 56,000 feet we were flying 
when our Canberra blew up, atmos- 
pheric pressure was 1.2 or 1.3 
pounds per square inch, compared 
with the 2.7 pounds experts say is 
the absolute minimum required if 
oxygen is to get through the lung 
walls into the blood stream. 
Our pressure garments were de- 
vised to inflate automatically should 
the pressurization of the cockpit fall. 
Provided, of course, that we were 
still linked with the oxygen system 
of the airplane. But once we ejected, 
once we severed that vital link, it 
was no longer a pressure suit we 
were wearing but merely an oxygen 
mask. Furthermore, it was 97 de- 
grees below zero out there in the 
stratosphere. 
While at South Farnborough, I 
remember asking an expert on high- 
altitude equipment what he con- 
sidered to be the life expectancy of 
a flyer ejected in the stratosphere. 





“He would be conscious for 
roughly 15 seconds, and dead within 
minutes,” he said grimly. 

That was the prospect facing me 
as I groped for the snatch unit—the 
lever which holds the control col- 
umn forward so that it would not 
foul my knees as I ejected. Then I 
reached up with my hands to pull 
the ejection blind out of its housing 
and down over my face. When the 
blind reached below the chin, the 
ejection seat would fire automati- 
cally, I knew. 

My feet floated up off the footrest 
and I remember telling myself that 
I must get them back into place. An 
ethereal white mist was creeping up 
on the right-hand side of the cock- 
pit, the same sort of thing I had ex- 
perienced in the decompression 
chamber at South Farnborough, and 
I knew that the pressure cabin had 
ruptured. 

The next thing I remember was 
looking up at the transparent can- 
opy of the cockpit and seeing the 
ejection blind half out of its housing. 
I must have been only semiconscious 
as I finally pulled it down below my 
chin. I have no recollection at all 
of being shot out of the cockpit ten 
and a half miles up... higher than 
had ever made an 


anyone emer- 


gency ejection before. The previous 
record was 45,200 feet, a full two 
miles farther down 


toward where 
the atmospheric pressure is sufficient 
to sustain life. But it would take me 
at least 45 or 50 seconds to fall to 
that level. 

The thing I remember, 
vaguely, was being clear of the cock- 
pit and falling through space with 
my arms extended above my head. 


next 
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But there was no proper sensation of 
falling. 

I tried to get my arms down to my 
sides, without success. Try as | 
would, the most I could achieve was 
to bend the left elbow slightly. I must 
have been spinning terrifically fast 
for centrifugal force to pin my arms 
like that. My head was forced vio- 
lently backwards and every joint of 
my body——backbone, hips, shoulders 

was being stretched almost un- 
bearably. 

What happened (as I found out 
later) was that the small stabilizing 
parachute attached to the ejection 
seat had failed Ordi- 
narily, it would have opened a few 
seconds after ejection and kept the 
seat from spinning. Three seconds 
clockwork mechanism re- 
leases the seat harness, tipping the 
flyer into a free fall which continues 
to around 14,000 feet when a baro- 
metric 
parachute. 


to operate. 


later a 


release operates the main 

The white haze was in front of my 
eyes now. Tiny red globules danced 
in the whiteness. Of sky and clouds 
I could see nothing at all, and there 
was one horrifying moment when |] 
thought I’d lost my sight 

My rate of spin must have 
lessened, for a great straining heave 
enabled me to bring my left 
down to my side. It was only then 
that I found out that my ejection 
seat had already gone. I felt for my 
parachute pack and found it still on 
my back 


arm 


I had no idea what height I was 
at. My head felt bruised and bat- 
tered and, mentally, I was complete- 
ly numb when my main parachute 
finally opened, though without the 
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characteristic jerk I had been ex- 
pecting. There was just a mild pull; 
nothing more. 

Looking up, I realized—with a 
great sense of relief—that at least I 
was not blind. But what I could see 
was hardly reassuring. 

No nylon canopy billowed gently 
above me. Instead, the shroud lines 
of the parachute were twisted into 
a tightly wound spiral which pre- 
vented the mouth of the parachute 
from filling. It looked very much as 
though I had “bought a Roman 
candle,” which is the Air Force ex- 
pression for a parachute which fails 
to open. 

I remember thinking: “This is 
stupid. I’ve gotten this far and now 
the bloody thing isn’t going to 
work.” 


| MUST HAVE FALLEN another three 


or four thousand feet when I felt 
a violent jerk. The parachute was 
filling at last. It billowed out, pulling 
the twisted shroud lines apart at the 
top, and winding them even more 
tightly at the bottom. 

Dizzily, crazily, 1 began to spin 
again as the shroud lines unwound. 
A moment’s respite .. . and then I 
was twisting the other way as they 
wound up again. 

Nauseated by this incessant rota- 
tion, with great difficulty I reached 
up to the webbing straps and forced 
them apart. Soon I was oscillating 
gently and normally beneath the 
nylon canopy. 

Sick and disorientated, mentally 
quite detached from what I was do- 
ing, | employed the regulation drill 
to check the backward and forward 
swing of my body. I unzipped my 
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helmet and let it dangle at the end 
of its oxygen pipe. The sudden rush 
of fresh air made me feel a lot better. 

Looking down I could see wisps of 
cloud below me. Then ground ap- 
peared .. . green fields, deep gulleys 
and wild moorland. I was drifting 
toward a small field. Remembering 
my parachute drill, I brought my 
feet together and bent my knees. 
There was no need to remind my- 
self to relax. I was completely numb 
and muzzy. 

I got hold of the straps above my 
head and gave them a quick twist so 
as not to land drifting forwards. As 
a result, I hit in a backward somer- 
sault, ending up on my side in the 
middle of a grass field hemmed in by 
stone walls. 

Never has hard earth felt so soft 
and comfortable. I undid my para- 
chute harness, got rid of the dinghy 
attached beneath my knees, checked 
that my limbs all seemed to be func- 
tioning properly, and staggered to 
my feet. 

I must have presented an incredi- 
ble sight to Colin Slater, the farmer 
who came running across the field 
toward me. He gazed at me dum- 
founded, and no wonder. Blood was 
coming from my eyes, nose and left 
ear. My face had become completely 
distorted by that fantastic fall. Nor- 
mally it is a long face. When Colin 
Slater saw me it was quite round, 
like a bladder of lard, and blue from 
internal bruising. It had swollen so 
much that my eyes were mere slits 
only a fraction of an inch wide. Both 
arms were blown up from elbow to 
knuckles. 

I was never more surprised in my 
life to learn that Pat had landed in 
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another field about half-a-mile 
away. It seemed quite impossible 
that two of us should have come 
through it alive. 

At the hospital where I was taken, 
they X-rayed my head and arms. 
There were no fractures. - 

Pat was brought in soon after. For 
a man who had fallen ten miles, he 
sounded surprisingly full of beans, 
laughing and wisecracking with ev- 
eryone around. 

He said that he had no recollec- 
tion at all of getting hold of the 
ejection blind. The first thing he 
remembered was spiraling gently 
earthwards, face down. He was not 
wearing gloves and, falling, he 
watched his hands turn white and 
then saw a layer of frost form on 
them. His visor misted over and was 
soon completely covered with ice. 

He had a very bad moment when 
he realized that his frostbitten hands 
were quite useless . . . incapable of 
operating the parachute manually if 
the barometric release should fail to 
function. Fortunately, it operated 
correctly. Unable to control the 
parachute straps with his frozen 
hands, Pat landed flat on his back, 
knocking the breath from his body. 

A man working nearby rushed 
over to help him. Pat managed to 
gasp out sufficient instructions to re- 


L ~S 
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move his helmet and parachute gear. 

The following day, experts from 
the Institute of Aviation Medicine 
arrived to study the two unique 
specimens who had escaped in the 
stratosphere. For me, rest and quiet 
was the main treatment; for Pat, 
oxygen breathing and finger exer- 
cises to stimulate the circulation in 
his frostbitten hands. 

The speed with which my body 
recovered from its terrific pounding 
was surprising. My eyes stopped 
bleeding after the first two days. 
Gradually I found I could open 
them more and more as the swelling 
of my head and throat subsided. 

By the time we left the hospital, 
the blisters of frostbite had gone 
from Pat’s hands and only patches 
of pink remained. My sinuses were 
still full of blood, but I was told this 
condition would gradually disperse 
Happily, eye specialists assured me 
that my vision was unaffected. 

On May 13, five weeks after our 
fantastic experience over ten miles 
above the surface of the earth, we 
appeared before a Royal Air Force 
medical board in London. The 
board passed us as fit to resume 
flying, though Pat, because of his 


hands, was restricted to temperate 


climatic conditions for a further 


three months. Ww 


Birds 


THE RANGER STATION in Everglades National Park near 
Homestead, Florida, displays this sign: “Fishing within 
one mile of this Ranger Station is restricted to the birds.’ 


SAME P. WHITLOCK 


AS A UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS professor spoke in Dallas on 
‘The Water Problem of the Southwest,” a water 
broke and flooded his home. H. W 


pipe 
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DESTITUTE OLD FELLOw—the town character 
A had passed away of malnutrition. 

Among those few who attended the last rites 
was the proprietor of the general store. He wept 
copiously until finally someone asked, “Were you 
and the old gentleman friends?” 

“Very close,” was the choked reply. “He never 
asked me for a nickel’s worth of credit, though 
he knew that I knew he was slowly starving.” 


A. E. DOWNEY 


HE WIFE OF A FARMER given to profane lan- 
paola invited the pastor for dinner, hoping he 
would take the opportunity to point out the error 
of her husband’s ways. Accordingly, the farmer 
drove his mule team to town to fetch the pastor. 

The pastor got into the cart, but the mules re- 
fused to budge. Angrily, the farmer reached for 
the whip. “You blankety blank-blanks, get on 
there!” he shouted. Suddenly remembering his 
guest, he added lamely, “As I used to say.” 


IDA DECKER 


LIGHTLY INEBRIATED, a man was homeward 
bound from a festive office Christmas party. 
He consulted his watch. It was 7 p.m. From the 
taxi window, he spotted a clock outside a jewelry 
store. It registered 6:55. Then he asked the driv- 
er for the time. ““The time,” was the answer, “‘is 
exactly 6:50.” 
“Turn around fast,” implored the celebrant. 


1? 


“I’m going in the wrong direction! L. HOLMES 


HE OFFICE SECRETARY presented the salesman’s 
¥ ard to her boss, who promptly tore it in two 
and tossed it in the trash basket. “Tell him I can’t 
see him,” the boss snorted. 

But when the secretary delivered the message, 
the salesman smiled, “Then ask him if I may have 
my card back; they’re expensive.” Sputtering, the 
boss gave his secretary a quarter for the salesman. 

When the girl delivered the coin, the salesman 
gave her another card. “Tell him they’re two for 
a quarter,” he said 

The salesman got to see his client. A. E. DOWNEY 
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WwW HILE FILL'NG out a job applica- 
cation,a woman answered “No” 


when asked if she had de- 
pendents. 

“You’re married, aren’t you?” I 
inquired. 


“Yes,” she said, “but he ain’t de- 


pendable.” 

MAN WHO RECENTLY taught his 
A wife to drive is extremely proud 
of his pupil. He says she has devel- 
oped a new driving maneuver—the 
Q-turn. It’s for the kind of -women 
who start a U-turn but change their 
minds. MRS. S. LEE 


any 


ROBERT BECK 


N HOLLYWoop, when a movie stal 
| tells a child a bedtime story, it 
usually goes like this: “Once upon 
a time, there was a Mama Bear, a 
Papa Bear and a Baby Bear by a 
previous marriage. .. .” 

AREJAS VITKAUSKAS 
 Seaieoeaater PATTY interrupted 
her parents’ conversation by call- 
ing to them from her bedroom in a 
loud, clear voice, “Mommy, do flies 
have ears?” After a moment’s hesi- 
tation, her mother answered, “Yes, 
I suppose so.” 

A heavy silence followed. It was 
broken only when Pat opened the 
bedroom door a tiny crack and asked 
in a barely audible whisper, “Then 
will you please hand me a fly 
swatter?” ELSIE BELOW 

SKED IF HE PLANNED to run again 

for President, Adlai E. Steven- 
son replied with this story: After an 
atomic blast had destroyed the 
world, one male gorilla emerged 
from a cave in Africa. Then a fe- 
male gorilla emerged from another 
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cave, and he said to her, “Do you 
have anything to eat?” She rushed 
back to her cave and brought out an 
apple. “And,” said Stevenson, “the 
male gorilla, staring at the apple, 
said to her what I now say to you, 
‘Now start that all 


= , 
again. LEONARD LYONS 


don’t 


” 


ovel 


WAS WORKING at a Kansas drive- 
i in ice-cream parlor when a car 
with a Texas license plate pulled 
up. Out popped an eight-year-old 
girl who eagerly ordered a malted 
milk. After her, I 
“Thatll be 25 cents and a 
tax. 


said, 
penny 
I guess you don’t have a sales 
tax in 


serving 


Texas,’ I added, with a 
smile. 

“Oh, yes we do,” retorted the 
young Texan, indignantly, “and it’s 
bigger than any have around 


$2? 
here! BILL HUNTER 


A plane was giving his wife her 
first ride. ‘What I like about travel- 
ing this way,” he said, “‘is that all the 


you 


MAN WHO HAD JUST bought a 


strain is gone. There’s lots of room 
once you get away from the airport, 
you don’t have to worry about pedes- 
trians, and there’s no such thing as 
a trafic jam. Also,” he continued 
with a smile, “I don’t think I'll be 
troubled with back-seat driving up 
here.” 

Peering through the windshield, 
his wife snapped, “Watch out for 
those birds!” 


FRANCES BENSON 





Why not send your funny story to “Grin 
and Share [t” Editor, Coronet, 488 Madi 
New York 22, N. Please 
give your source. Payment is made upon 


son Ave., 


publication, and no contributions can be 
acknowledged or returned 
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Photographs by Cornell Capa 
Text by James A. Skardon 


Peruvian boy 
in Wonderland 


MARIO TTITO MESCCO (left) had never before seen a knife or fork. So he sits 
in bewilderment, unable to eat, during his first visit to a restaurant. For the 
world of this Peruvian Quechua Indian boy is a world almost entirely by- 
passed by progress. Forbiddingly inaccessible, it consists of the tiny village 
of Huila-Huila, atop the great sierra of the Andes, which hulk over Peru. 
Here, ten-year-old Mario’s contact with life never reaches farther than his 
family, their adobe hut, animals, church and the school he attends. He had 
never heard of Mickey Mouse, electric trains—or even a tin whistle. Thus 
when photographer Cornell Capa took Mario to visit the city of Cuzco, ten 
miles from his home, it was as if Mario had been placed in a magic time 
machine. On the following pages is the story of his two days in wonderland. 


_ 


Mario pater sister, fulegia. 9, with Capa. His car was first they ever rode in 





For Mario, the city is a whole new world 


Primitive home, made of mud, has no heat, electricity or windowpanes. On cold 
evenings family goes to bed early to keep warm. Mario sleeps with sister 
a) - ‘ . : 4 . e , t,* a ~ 
&2 Tse 
oe 


—— 
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Accustomed to bathing in a lake, Mario was puzzled by ho 
tel bath and shied at using towel because it was so clear 





Each moment is filled with discovery 


THE COMPLEX LIFE OF THE CiTy contrasts sharply with the simplicity 
of Mario’s existence. At home, for entertainment, he dances and sings 
to the accompaniment of castanet-like instruments, plays soccer or 
fishes for trout. He drinks milk and eats parched corn, potatoes, meat, 
beans and ground wheat and barley. Some meals are cooked in an 
outdoor oven Mario built of clods. On the rare occasions he goes 
anywhere — to the Catholic church in the neighboring village of Chin- 
cero, for example — he walks. He has never been on a train, has seen 
only one movie in his life — an educational film. Until he went to 
Cuzco, he knew nothing about radio, television or even newspapers. 


A bed of his own with sheets is pure bliss for Mario. 














i . 
Afraid of the telephone at first, he 
smiled when he heard it speak his na- 
tive language, Quechua. Below, he 
strolls in poncho his mother made 


Back in school, 


MARIO AND HIS FAMILY continue a life 
cycle formed by his people over the 
centuries. It revolves around family, 
home, land and the church. Yet, be- 
cause of a new factor—the school-— 
Mario has a chance for a better fu- 
ture than his father or forefathers. 
in school, where he is in the first 
grade, he learns about personal hy- 
giene, farming techniques and arith- 
metic, and hopes soon to be able to 
read and write. Though his father is 
more prosperous than most of his 
neighbors—he has nine cows, nine 
pigs, 70 sheep, seven burros, three 
dogs, six hens and a rooster—he 
thinks farming is too hard a life for 
his son. He hopes Mario will go on to 
high school and perhaps become 
governor of their district. His mother 
would like him to be a doctor or a 
lawyer. As for Mario, he wants to be a 
policeman. For him, nothing is more 
glamorous—except another trip to the 
realm of strange and wondrous things 
—the big city. \by 


Mario excitedly tells of his experiences 
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7 SMALL GIRL had spent the 
morning watching her mother do 
her Christmas shopping. Finally, 
she found herself in a big chair be- 
side the department-store Santa 
Claus, telling him her wishes. “— 
and a big doll and a doll buggy and 
a doll house—” she finished the long 
list. Then, sliding from the chair 
and walking away, she suddenly 
turned back a pace, and called, 
“And charge it, Santa Claus!” 


——E. ENEBORG 


Y SIX-YEAR-OLD NIECE, Cindy, 
was deeply absorbed in help- 
ing her mother assemble the Christ- 
mas manger scene. With pride in 
her accomplishment, she placed 


Mary, Joseph and the Baby Jesus in 
their proper places. Then she paused 
a moment, looked faintly puzzled, 
turned to my sister-in-law and said, 
“Mommy, where do the three wise 
guys go?” 


MILDRED SCHELL 


A LITTLE BLONDE-HAIRED, blue- 

eyed girl, about four years old, 
wandered away from her mother 
and over to the doll counter where 
I was working during the Christmas 
rush. After going through our stock 
with deep concentration, she chose 
a pair of dainty pmk pajamas for 
the somewhat bedraggled and 
much-loved doll she carried with 
her. She looked about uncertainly 
for a moment, and then asked in a 
very serious, grown-up tone, “Where 
is the dressing room please? I'd like 
to try them on her.” 


JEANNE SMITH 
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righ MY TEN-YEAR-OLD neph- 
ew, was thrilled when he was 
cast for the role of Melchior, one of 
the Magi, in the Christmas play his 
class put on last year. He had want- 
ed to perform in a “real play” for a 
long time, his flair for the theatrical 
having been steadily nourished by 
television melodramas 
years. 

His moment in the play was to 
come right at the beginning, when 
he would come out of a tent, accom- 
panied by the other two Kings, point 
dramatically toward the West, and 
deliver a stirring speech, ending: 


for several 


In the wide window of the night 
shine forth the star 

Forward, my fellows, and seek 
the flame afar! 


All went well in rehearsals, but 
when Chuck came out of the tent 
before his first audience, it was a 
different story. His memory was 
shattered by stage fright. 

He extended a shaking arm to- 
ward the wings and swallowed pain- 
fully several times. 

Then, convulsively seizing Caspar 
and Balthasar by the elbows, he 
cried, “Quick, fellows, follow that 
star!” and hustled the other Kings 
off-stage. —J. K. MUELLER (Catholic Digest) 


HE REVEREND Kenneth Snow, 
pastor of the Methodist Church 
in Scottville, Michigan, officiated at 
the marriage of Pearl Christmas to 
Leonard Noel. 


BETTY STEVEN: 
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No sky, no sun, no moon 


Submeraqed oO? months, atomic : uh 
. «j)]) . . }} 
crews will face awesome challeiae 


with their cience-fictionlike } Te) 


S VACATIONING AMERI( 
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shore a pail of the earth’s first unde 
Within each was quartered a tim 
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from air conditioning to juke-b 
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nuclear subn arines, which are capable 
the globe ral times without once 
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10 sky, no sun, no moon. 
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“bh, en” 


unage 


The subs’ 





tary experts now feel that, within a 
decade, missile- 
launching underwater satellites will 


glide and hover about in the millions 


armadas of such 


of square miles of ocean deeps which 
10ths of the world. And 
that they will very likely replace jet 
bombers and giant surface aircraft 


cover 7 


carriers as the most deadly deterrent 
to Soviet 
world. 


ambitions to rule the 

The key military frontier of the 
future, the experts predict, will be 
the Arctic Ocean, a vast body of 
five times larger than the 
Sea, that 


across the North Pole from Green- 


wate! 
Mediterranean sprawls 
land to Siberia. Always this frozen 
wilderness, swathed in darkness five 
months of the year, swept by gales 
blizzards, has formed an im- 
penetrable barrier to Russia’s back 
door. But suddenly the development 
of the American nuclear submarine 
has transformed the depths beneath 
its shifting masses of pack ice into an 
attack route to the very heartland 
of the Soviets. 

Running faster and deeper than 


and 


was ever dreamed possible, the nu- 
clear submarines will be able to ma- 
neuver in the icy blackness beneath 
the North Pole for months at a time. 
Concealed and protected by a radar- 
proof, weatherproof ceiling of snow 
and ice 12 to 85 feet thick, American 
undersea craft will be able to make 
high-speed runs to within five-min- 
range of Moscow and 
targets. It 
they can launch their deadly missiles 
while 100 feet below the surface. 
The fantastic vessels in this new 
underwater navy actually will be 
space machines designed for travel- 


ute missile 


other key necessary, 


16 


ing through water instead of air at 
speeds that may reach 60 miles an 
hour. Submerged, their movements 
will be directed by pilots and co- 


pilots strapped into bucket seats and 


manning airplane-type  stick-and- 
wheel controls as the rest of the crew 
straphang from leather loops like 
those in subways, during these high- 
speed maneuvers. 

They will probably be based in 
subterranean harbors blasted out of 
the sunken slopes of Alaskan moun- 
They 
will lurk in the canyons of the ocean 
floor, 


tains by nuclear explosions. 


dodge between the ragged 
peaks of submerged mountains in 
waters so deep no bottom has ever 


Theu 


the surface for perhaps a few min- 


been found. sailors will see 
utes out of months. 

What manner of man is equipped 
to remain intellectually alert, emo- 
tionally stable and socially respon- 
sive in such an inhuman environ- 
ment? With 
equipment, food, clothing 


s) 


what strange 
medical 


and mechanical aids may scientific 


new 


ingenuity have to supply him to 
keep him at fighting pitch? The an- 
swers to these and many other vex- 
ing questions the Navy is pressing to 
find out. Much of this research effort 
is being carried out by the Subma- 
rine Medical Research laboratory at 
New London, Conn. 

As pioneers on this new frontier, 
the favorite guinea pigs of this lab- 
oratory’s scientists are the hand- 
picked crews of the Sea Wolf, Nau- 
tilus, Skate and other nuclear ships 
which in less than five years have 
blazed the trail to a startling new 
epoch in sea power. With varying 
degrees of enthusiasm, stoicism and 
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humor they have submitted to s« ien- 
tific eavesdropping in 
‘They 
to their battle stations while the air 


prolonged 
submersion tests. have stuck 
they breathed was thinned down to 
the point where pipes and cigarettes 
would not burn. “If this keeps up,” 
observed a torpedoman, “some wise 
guy 1s going to start peddling boot- 


leger d oxygen = 


A‘ ADY it has become obvious to 
the researchers that accepted 


{ 


concepts of combat, survival and 


| 
even living patterns must be _ re- 
plac ed by extraordinary gadgets and 
ways ol lite straight out of old sci- 
ence-fiction tales. ‘The pre-nuclear- 
era submersible, for example, could 
slow 
Altera 
few hours on the bottom during Pa- 
patrols in World War I], it 
atmosphe re resembled a 


bath. Until the 


built up the anesthetized condition 


operate submerged at very 


speeds for a very short time 


cific 
noxious 
steam submarine! 


known as “dead nose,” its stench 
Was OVCTPOWCTING 
future all 


treated 


In nut leal sub ol the 


hands Way Weal Spee ially 


anu-putrefaction clothing which ab- 
and neutralize S 


sorbs perspiration 


odors. Sealed away from the earth’s 
surface for underwater voyages ol 


will 


manufacture their own atmosphere. 


several months’ duration, they 


The most complex air-conditioning 


equlipimie nt ever construe ted contin- 


e ea ; 
uously “burns” the carbon monoxid: 


in the recycled air, frees it of carbon 


dioxide, “bleeds” in doses of fresh 


oxvgen as necessary. and “rings out”’ 
mounting humidity. 
I he res iltineg Crisp. drv alr 18 @x- 


I 
hilarating. But the ship’s company 
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fact 
exhaled air, 


is constantly menaced bx the 
that 


every 


every breath of 


cubic centimeter of perspira- 
tion, every particle of sputtering gal- 
ley stove grease, every pull of to- 
bacco smoke, even the laint invisible 
decomposition of molecules of paint 
becomes a life-threatening 


Medical 


run periodic 


FaSCOUS 
contaminant. corpsmen 
must checks on att 
samples. 


“You 


one researcher, “that the 


might suppose,” observes 
pe rfectly 
balanced atmo phe re we'll be able t 
achieve on_ the submarin 
vould be ideal to live in 
dust, heat, 
bles. We 


that it 


new 
no poll 
cold or any other vari: 
howevs 


SOOTL re alized, 


could undermine alertness 


and efficiency The normal 


trial 


terres 


environment in which man 
senses function at their best is subject 
to constant shifts in humidity, baro- 
metric pressure and temperature. To 
prevent the sailors’ physiology from 
going haywire, it may be necessary 
LO install equip nt to simulate the 
morning, noon and midnicht of the 
earth’s surtact 


“Mor over, all 
he Eskimos Alt 


earth men 


conditioned to a 


] 


24-hour cycle of daylight and dark- 


ness. Our nuclear ships sull “darken 
ship” at sundown even though dec pP 
But what will be best 


in which 


under the sea. 
there 
whi hy 
sun-time is only distinguishable on a 
dial? Will it still make 


to suck to sun-time sleeping and eat- 


for future 


VOYaVves 
| 


really 1s no day o1 night in 


clock SCcnse 


Ins patterns O! will we have lo scrap 
] 


Dreaklast, dinnet anda supper ana 


COITIt 


up with habits bette: uted 


for an ocean-bottom existent 
If its 


future underwate! 





fleets are to operate efficiently, the 
Navy also realizes that entirely new 
means must be developed to pre- 
serve its sailors’ physical and mental 
health when they are confined to 
quarters in which there is no sense of 
progressive movement, where for 
days only instrument gauges and 
notations in the ship’s log indicate 
whether they are under polar ice or 
in the warmest waters of the South 
Pacific. 

Already its prolonged submersion 
tests have revealed how the best ad- 
justed, mature-minded submariner 
is capable of reacting to such stress 
with peculiar physiological and psy- 
chic symptoms. In the first days of 
an extended underwater voyage, for 
example, the crew usually is active, 
high-spirited, busily engaged in off- 
duty activities and conversation. As 
the confinement continues, behavior 
remains normal but mounting ten- 
sion manifests itself in many of the 
ship’s company in attacks of profuse 
perspiration, headaches and insom- 
nia. Some men may experience 
marked difficulty in waking up and 
regaining full, alert consciousness. 

In the latter stages of prolonged 
submersion, even the most conscien- 
tious, disciplined officer or enlisted 
man may find concentration increas- 
ingly difficult. Though he may have 
brought aboard a sea-bag bulging 
with books to read and study, he 
cannot himself to focus on 
them. Instead, he may be beset by 
an insidious pattern of daydreaming 
and semi-cataleptic reverie. 

While a man is in the grip of such 
a trance, there is always the danger 
that he may commit an 
minded impulsive act. 
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force 


absent- 
Thus one 


seaman was spotted just as he began 
dreamily to turn a vaive whose open- 
ing could have endangered the en- 
tire crew. In other curious psycho- 
logical shifts, 
friends develop feelings of intense 


vood-natured, close 
hostility toward each other. 

Future subs, the scientists theorize, 
will probably utilize sound for en- 
tertainment and education as it has 
never been employed before save in 
homes for the blind. Because books 
and magazines deteriorate quickly 
and take up valuable space, and be- 
cause the human eye tires much 
more easily than the human ear, 
compact tape-recording equipment 
may be used to dispense mystery, 
dramatic and comedy shows, 
penseful serials and educational pro- 
With a flick-of a 
submerged sailors will tune in on 
tape-recorded 


plays, math and language courses. 


Sus- 


grams. switch, 


sportst asts, novels, 

Popular games and exercises that 
might be adaptable to a submarine’s 
tiny compartments so far have prov- 
en disappointing in solving obesity 
problems and providing tension out- 
lets in the seldom-surfacing nuclear 
vessels. Gymnasts’ weights and bar 
bells lose their appeal in a few days. 


Ping-pong aroused murderous rages 
in the nonplayers because of its 
nervous staccato rhythins. 


The scientific believe 


they must come up with revolution- 


planners 


ary game equipment which, while 
compact enough to be bolted into a 
cramped corner of a nuclear sub’s 
hull, will supply exercise as strenu- 
ous, competitive and relaxing as 
bowling, golf or volleyball. 
Electrical machines, known medi- 
cally as neuro-muscular stimulators 
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(similar to the one commercially 
called Relax-A-cizor), have proved 
helpful in sustaining muscle tone, a 


feeling of well-being, and even a 


slight reduction in girth, by supply- 


ing involuntary movement to vari- 
ous muscles without the need for 
extended exertion. 


To keep in tipto} scien- 


| 
tists spec ulate, the submariner of the 


future may 


shape. 
I 


clamber into a weird- 
looking contraption, grasp hydrauli- 
cally controlled levers with his hands 
and feet, clap earphones on his head 
and, with the proper sound effects 
roaring in his ears and synchronized 
unfolding on a miniature 


movie screen in front of him, be off 


action 


on a simulated road race or ski run. 

Experiments have shown that to 
avoid monotony, nausea and de- 
pression, submarine interiors must 
be blended scientifically in delicate 
pastel shades which by ingenious de- 
signs make corridors seem wider, 
compartments more spacious and 
ceilings higher. In future subs, color 
will be supplied by vinyl plastics and 
tinted metals. Instead of being lim- 
ited to 
tion, Compartments 


and “red” illumina- 
be fitted 
with light mixers that alter the color 


“white” 


nay 


combinations from day to day or 
even from hour to hour. 
Fathometers and automatic navi- 
gational computers will guide the 
course. But 


nuclear submarine’s 


only the extraordinarily sensitive, 
highly trained ears and brains of its 
sonar men will be able to sort out 
and identify the cacophonies of un- 
derwater sounds picked up by its 
instruments as schools of squeaking, 
grunting fish, the thrashing rhythm 
ol distant 


ships’ propellers, the 
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whine of an approaching torpedo or 
a carelessly dropped wrench in an 
enemy sub attempting a stealthy 
reconnaissance, 
Toselect and train its future sonai 
men for such crucial work, the Navy 
is constructing unearthly sound 
chambers in which it will employ 
elaborate hi-fi equipment, tape-re- 
corded libraries of the characteristi 
sounds of vessels of every desc ription 
from fishing smacks to ocean liners, 
and underwater noises peculiar to 


With scien- 
its expt rts 


each of the seven seas. 
tific detachment, must 


consider whether human hearing 


might be sharpened by diet, drug 


blind 


suited for 


compounds; if a 
birth 
missile sub duty; 


man from 


might be ideally 
why female tele- 
phone operators have such an aplu- 
tude for patient sound monitoring. 

se he sonar man or missile spe- 


cialist, its a that each 


certainty 
member of the elite 


196( )s’ 


crews olf the 
will be 


jected to the most intensive screen- 


nuclear boats sub- 


ing in naval history. 
loday’s volunteer for submarine 
service 1S sealed 


( hambe rs 


compressed all 


Into all 
where — shrieking 
lung-squeezing pressures, Stu pe lying 
heat and the perils of bends, ear- 
drum ruptures and attacks of claus- 
trophobia push his emotional and 
physical resources to the breaking 
point. An endless succession of writ- 
ten, oral and visual cross-examina- 
tions analyze his motivations, per- 
sonality quirks and weaknesses. Un- 
der direct or unseen scrutiny he is 
put through tedious tasks or 
posely disturbing situations 

From these and other studi he 
Navy 


has compiled a_ personality 
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profile of the typical submariner 
which in many ways is as surprising 
as it is revealing. As might be ex- 
pected, he is a man who loves a 
challenge. He has a strong tas*e for 
adventure and the kind of mind that 
enjoys the discipline, efficiency and 
teamwork of a smoothly function- 
ing, compact military group. 

“If you poke a submariner in the 
jaw,” says one psychologist with a 
smile, “he may inquire politely, ‘now 
why did you do that?’ before he 
decides to clobber you. 

“The subma- 


marriage rate for 


riners is almost 100 percent. There 


are few divorces, lots of children. 

‘Each crew is as cliquish and loyal 
as any family unit—fight one sub- 
mariner and you’ve got to fight ev- 
ery one of his ‘big brothers’ in the 
boat. They like the ‘family’ com- 
forts of home that go with sub duty 
—informality, fine food, camara- 
derie. They only act like heroes when 
they have to, but then their deter- 
mination is a fearful thing.” 

Will the Navy be hard put to find 


more of this breed of men to man 
its missile subs? One scientist who 
has been concentrating on the prob- 
lem predicts that, paradoxically, in 
the 1960s there will be more young 
Americans ready, willing and fit to 
serve on the strange undersea craft 
of the future than there are now. 
For all around us is evidence of how 
quickly man’s primitive terror of the 
unknown can be dissipated through 
conditioning and familiarity. 

“We mustn’t forget that this is an 
exciting new age of exploration— 
not only of outer space but of the 
depths of the seas that cover most 
of this planet,” he says. “Skin div- 
ing is rapidly creating a generation 
of youngsters who are at home on 
the ocean bottom and much less 
Soon man will 
home in the undersea 
than he 


fearful of the water. 
be more at 
world has been since his 


ancestors crawled ashore several 


million years ago. And the decisive 
chapters of his struggle to maintain 
peace may take place under the sea, 


too.” eid 
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A CORONET QUICK QUIZ 


calling card quandary 


One name leads to another in this name-dropping game, says Guest Quizmaster 

Hugh Downs, host of the game-quiz “Concentration” (NBC-TV, Mondays through 
Fridays, 11:30 A.M., EST). Follow the clues below, inserting names instead of letters 
in the blanks of this crossword puzzle. These names link together; for example 
John Gilbert—Gilbert Roland—Roland Young. (Answers on page 68) 


ACROSS 

.German multiple turncoat 
. Legendary Negro strong man 
.Late Chief Justice 
.Prolific mystery writer 
U.S. Socialist 

."The Great 

.Gave name 
.-Scottish poet 
-Revolutionary War 
4.Has briny locker 
."The Big Train" baseball 

pitcher 

.Late Emporia, Kan., editor 
.Former Notre Dame coach 
.Original "Henry Aldrich" 
.Silent-screen comedian 

. Deceased "Mr. Republican" 
.Grandson of Henry Ford 


figure 


DOWN 


5 


~~ 


> 
ANKOCODUAWA 


~ 


i 
1 ®D 


~~ 


~ 
ve) 


“~ 


rn» 


.American baritone 


.Movie-oil-plane tycoon 


.F.B.I. head 

1948 Presidential candidate 
."The Naked and the Dead" 
-British-American film actor 
.Gracie's spouse 

.Mrs. Ernie Kovacs 

.Golf all-time great 
.Subject of Boswell 

."King of the Wild Frontier" 
.Former NAACP head 
.Admiral,FDR's Chief of Staf? 
.Feminist and suffragette 
.Dean of U.S. architects 
.Secretary of Agriculture 
.World War II double amputee 
New Jersey's Governor 








Hlandicapped since 
birth. he struggled to 
rise above all 
his previous failures— 
with this 


one simple task 


lap pin PSS 


and 
a 
buttonhook 





bv Fred Sauer, Jr. 


N AY TEETH WERE clenched. The 
MM muscles of my arms ached with 
tension. A fly buzzed in large circles 
around the bedroom. From the open 
window an autumn breeze, like a 
cool hand, brushed away the beads 
of sweat that had formed across my 
forehead 

But I neither heard the buzzing of 
the fly nor felt the coolness of the 
breeze. My attention was centered 
on my task. 


I was 27 years old... and for the 


first time in my life I was attempting 
to button my shirt myself 
with no one else to he Ip me. 

I have had cerebral palsy since 


birth It has 


severely in the upper part of my 


affected n 


le most 


body—the hands, arms, shoulders 
head and neck. Here there is the 
greatest amount of muscular tension, 
lac k of co-ordination a1 d involun- 


tary movement. 


1 
nai 1 P 
handicap 1S ag- 


Curiously, the 


gravated most when I consciously 


attempt something that is difficul 
the more conscious the attempt, the 
more difficult it becomes 

Many simple, everyday tasks. such 
buttons, had always 
been impossible for me to accom- 
plish. ‘Though I had made slow but 
steady progress through the years 
my mother still helped me_ with 
them. 


as buttoning 


Jut I wanted very much to 


do them myself—more for her sake 
than for any other reason. 

After graduating from college in 
Los Angeles last spring, I began 


making a concentrated effort to 
learn to perform these tasks. I hoped 
to learn to shave myself, wash my 
hair, and—among other things 
button my shirt. 

So here I was, sitting on my bed 
trying to do a thing’ most children 
learn before their fifth birthday. If 
I could really learn to do this, then I 
would be able to dress myself. 
old-fashioned 
This 


idea had come through the force of 


using an 
white-handled 


I was 
buttonhook. 


nec essity. My thumbs, the least con- 
trollable of all my fingers, were use- 
less for buttoning. 

Holding the buttonhook between 


the last three fingers and the palm 
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of my left hand, I finally got it 
through the buttonhole after several 
shaking misses. Steadying my arm 
against my side, I tried to catch the 
hook around the thread of the but- 
ton. Missed it.... Steady. ... There, 
almost. ... Now I had it. 

After a moment’s hesitation I 
pulled the open halves of the front 
of the shirt toward each other. The 
button was almost in place now.... 
Slowly .. Sut just as it 
was halfway through the hole, my 
arm jerked and the button slipped 
away from the hook. 

My breath rushed through my 
lips. I straightened up, trying to 
relax, took a deep breath and looked 
out 


. slowly. ... 


The soft, warm 
sunlight shone upon the leaves of a 
camellia. They Christmas- 
candle green. And in that moment 
of rest, this buttoning of a button 
seemed to represent all the efforts, 
all the successes, all the failures of 
my life. 

I saw myself as a little boy of 
three who sat in a blue and white 
The wheels squeaked a lit- 
tle as he pushed himself across the 
kitchen floor with his feet. He need- 
ed the walker fo 


the window. 


were 


walker. 


balance; it was 
not until he was four years old that 
he could walk by himself. 

Then I saw myself as a boy of 12, 
who sat at an old round table in a 
mountain vacation cabin. 
trying to feed himselt. The edge of 
the table cut into his flesh as he sup- 


He was 


ported his arm against it. He could 
hardly taste the pancake and maple 
syrup. 

Hold the fork tight. ... Stab it at 
Hold the 


a piece of pancake. , 
arm steady avainst the table. ... 
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Down with the head and up with 
the fork. 

The bite of pancake landed on the 
floor. 

But his mother only laughed, het 
brown eyes sparkling with loving 
encouragement. “Don’t worry, Fred- 
dy, there’s plenty more pancakes.” 
So he went on. 

He wanted very much to feed 
himself. 

From the age of seven he had gone 
to a school for the handicapped. 

gut until he was 12 years old he had 
been This 
class was for the most severely handi- 
capped children 
felt, could not progress satisfactorily 
in an ordinary group. 

Then a principal 
Under her guidance a greater effort 
was made to place these children in 
He was told that he 
would be placed in a regular class 


in an ungraded class. 


those who, it was 


new came. 


oraded classes. 


according to his age and scholastic 
It was a trial. If he suc- 
ceeded he could go to high school. 

Go to high school! He had almost 
been that till 
now he wanted to 


progress. 


afraid to dream of 
And now 
be more like his new classmates. He 
not feed 


now. 


was ashamed he could 
himself. 

He succeeded in his new class, and 
Sut there 
were numberless hours of practice, 
othe after the 


round table of the mountain cabin, 


went on to high school. 


and many tables 
betore he could really feed himselt. 

There was the card table at a high 
school dinner. He sat with another 
boy and two girls. Every time he 
took a bite, the table shook as though 
there had been a mino1 earthqu ike. 
His only thought was, what if he 
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knocked those stupid peas on het 
lap—anyone but her, the girl with 
hai beautiful dark 
He made a joke with her to 
hide his feelings. There was laugh- 


the long and 


eves 


ter, and he was laughing with the 
rest. And even though the peas were 
still there, he felt better. 

But there were other even more 
times. The lonely 
that al! his friends 
: and that he was not 


painful nights 
when he knew 
were at a party 
there because there was no girl for 
him. And, in his 
pity, he wondered if there could ever 
be a girl for him. 

Yet. there were good 


adolescent self- 


memories 
too—memories that séemed hardly 
memories, they were so near the 
present. 

There were the happy college 
years; the nights of study with books 
piled helter-skelter over a little cof- 
fee table that sat 
room couch. The wonderful days of 


finding 


near the living- 


new friends, friends who 


might be loved not for their looks 
but for something within them 
something that radiated from them 
like sunlight. With them it did not 
matter that he could not feed him- 
self exactly as they did. 

There were also the afternoons of 
dictation with his mother. It was 
usually a term paper or a short story. 

Strange that he 


chosen writing as a profession. He 


should have 


could not write his own name in 


longhand, and could ( nly tv pe vith 
he little finger of his left hand. 

Yet he wanted to write just as 
much as he had once wanted to feed 
himself. 

Writing was like the buttoning of 
Catch a 
hook, and pull it through the but- 
ton hole 


buttons. button with the 
find the right word and 
get it on paper. 

This thought 
with the 
mellia, as they came back to my 
And now I felt the fresh 


coolness of the autumn breeze. and 


blended 


leaves of the ca- 


someh« Ww 


green 
vision. 


heard the lazy buzzing of the fly as 
it circled about the room. I turned 
back to the buttons—a little steadier, 
a little calmer. 
Push it through. 


the button. . 


: Now, catch 
. pull... . There now 
there. .. . The topmost button 


buttoned 


slid into place—it 
Then another: till. 
with a final tug, the last button was 


but- 


Was 
another, and 
in place. It was done. I had 
toned my shirt. 

A great, good happiness went 
through me. 

And | 
that I must have subconsciously felt 
that the smallest 
act, even the buttoning of a button, 


realized, then, something 
lor many years: 


if it is done with all oneself, if it is 
done with love, becomes an exalta- 
tion of life. I saw that the happiest 
man is the man who can see God in 


the movement of an ant. ‘bj 


Why Editors Leave Town 


ce CB 
wv, 


. 


2 
~~ 


AND NECK. 


\ TACOMA, WASHINGTON, newspaper prints a monthly 
report on the number of baby boys born in that 

compared with the baby girls. One month, this headlin: 
appeared over the usual story: BOYS AND GIRLS NECK 


city as 


—NEAL O'HARA (McNaught & dicate) 
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HE EGYPTIAN border guards put 
him under arrest, the ragged, 
wild-eyed little Arab who shuffled 
out of the Libyan desert that sun- 
baked April morning in 1945. He 
talked about a daring escape from 
the French in faraway Tunisia. But 
he showed no identity papers. 
“Deliver this evil-smelling one to 
the prison in Cairo,” the comman- 
{ orporal. 
On the train, the prisoner sug- 
“Why should 
sleep on the floor of a jailhouse? Let 


dant instructed a 
gested craftily: 


you 


a triend of mine, 
us clean shelter for 


us go instead to 
who will give 
the night.” 
[he man who opened the door in 
the great apartment house to them 
was a Frenchman, a Christian. He 


gazed hard at the Arab’s dirt-caked 
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BOURGUIBA. 


firebrand 
ona 
powder keg 


by Hal Lehrman 


A frie nd of France 
who aids Algeria, 

his contradictions ma) 
/ 


explode Ve hi }2 fac 


him 


Next morning the 


countenance, then embraced 


like a 


prisoner, impeccable in a tailored 


brother. 


suit and jaunty fez, went cockily off 
with the awed corporal to establish 
his identity and be released from 
custody. 

“That European, the only living 
soul I knew in Cairo, was a friend 


S0ur- 


of my wife’s family,’ Habib 
guiba told me recently, while re- 
this Arabian 
Nights’ tale. “Just imagine! I had 


come to enlist the Arab world’s help 


counting modern 


in the fight for Tunisia’s liberation 
from France. But I spent my first 
night in Egypt—in a French home 
and under Arab arrest!” 

This paradox of being a North 
African Arab politician in love with 


France has dogged Habib Bourgut- 


JJ 








ba throughout his contradictory life 
and never so Closely as in the pres- 
between North Africa 
Tunisia has already 
won its liberation fight. 


ent struggle 
and France. 
For almost 
a year and a half that pint-sized 
country, no larger than the state of 
Louisiana, has been a republic; and 
Habib j 
has been its President and unchal- 


leneed boss. 


Jourguiba, who is now 55, 


five-inch 
The 
fledgling republic desperately needs 
French (and Western 
help: and her miniature “George 
Washington” bette 
than to mold his people in the image 
and spirit of France (and the West). 
His chief abomination, personally 
and politically, is Gamal Abdul Nas- 
ser, the West-baiting 


Cairo. 


‘Tunisia’s five-foot, 


strongman is on a hot seat. 


economic 


wants nothing 


dictator in 


door- 
step lies unhappy Algeria, as Arab 
Algeria 
bloody revolt against 
France. And until and unless an Al- 


Sut right on Bourguiba’s 
and as Moslem as Tunisia. 
is still in 


gerian settlement is reached, Bour- 
guiba feels he must be as pro-rebel 
as Nasser and twice as noisily anti- 
French. 

Tunisia’s vest-pocket iron man 
speaks French more fluently than 
Arabic. His wife is French. Their 
son, Habib Jr., was a French citizen 
until Habib Sr. named him Counse- 
lor at the Tunisian Embassy in 
Washington and, later, Ambassador 
to Rome. 

The flashing blue eyes in the cop- 
per-tinted, finely chiseled face sof- 
ten as he recalls his boyhood edu- 
cation in a French school. But they 
harden as he adds: “The classroom 
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was one French world: outside in the 


I rere h 
I always felt, in fightin: 
that | 


was fighting for the real Francs 


street was another, the colo- 
nial world. 


against that colonial world. 


sourguiba has no sympathy with 
cold-war “neutrality.” He 
anti-Moscow, for he knows that to 


is firmly 
be pro-Moscow means 
eventual takeover by the Reds. Ev- 
ery week he makes a “fireside” radio 


courting 


speech to his people, and he never 


misses a chance to put in a plug for 
the Western democracies 
Bourguiba, being a 
Chief of State, is careful to talk dip- 
lomatically in public of “my Arab 
brothers” farther East. But he says, 
“The mere fact that a Syrian speaks 
Arabic or that a Saudi believes in 
Allah, like me, is no reason why I 


re sponsible 


should admire him more than an 
Englishman who builds vood bridges 
or an American who has absorbed 


The Egyptians 


behave as if they have a 


Thomas Jefferson. 
\ monopoly 
on Arab nationalism; we think na- 
tionalism means helping one’s own 
people, not swallowing others.” 

To aid Algeria in her fig] 
independence, he has turned Tuni- 
sia into an arsenal and arms-smug- 
eling station. He has enabled the 
Algerian National Liberation Front 

FLN) guerrillas to use his terri- 
tory as a rest camp, hospital, train- 
ing center and es apt -hatch. He has 
permitted their war chest to 
“donations” from Tunisia’s inhabi 
tants. He has even opened his fron 
FLN 
Army in 


tier for hit-and-run raids by 
fellaghas on the French 
neighboring Algeria. 

All this, plus a steady bar 
pro-FLN Statement terv] 





1 


speeches, has naturally earned him 
the furious 
French. 


cutting off financial assistance, and 


resentment of the 
They have retaliated by 
by mounting an air assault on a pre- 
sumably FLN-held Tunisian border 
village last February which took 79 
lives and nearly started a Franco- 
Tunisian war. 


The 


terrible irony of it. in Bour- 


guiba’s view, is that the whole thing 


After four’ years of sav- 
thou- 
dead, he sees the Algerian 
struggle hopelessly stalled. The FLN 


leaders. he has told intimates, can- 


iS a waste 


age war, with hundreds of 


sands 


not back down on the principle of 
full independence without having 
their revolt 
them government in 


own followers against 
while no 
Paris has dared breathe a hint of 
eventual liberation. 

If the and the blood- 


shed go on. he predic ts a fatal devi- 


deadlock 


ation of the Algerian fighters toward 
Nasser. 
for France if not 
1945,” he 


VOIce 


oreven beyond, and disaster 
the West. “Since 
avs with anguish in his 
‘France has been endlessly 
vaging and losing colonial wars, go- 
ing from humiliation to humiliation 
Wher 


will it end? I can see France 


civil archy, 
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torn by war, an 
cism.... 

Bourguiba is also bleakly worried 
and, though he won’t 


himself. First of all, 


where over 75 percent ol 


for Tunisia 
admit it, for 
Tunisia 
the population has less than $40 
income a yeal 
North Africa 

France to avoid further descent to- 
Secondly the 
an anery Ak CTla 1S 
a threat to Tunisia’s 


must have peace in 
and friendship with 
ward economic ruin 
very existence ol 
survival 
Some say Bourguiba 1s a 


| LN because the 


Se 1Z¢ 


~ prison- 
99 , 
e! ol the ouerril- 


las could Tunisia 


They 


already in 


tomorrow 
are well-trained. armed and 
“occupation” ol impor 
tant parts of the country. They out- 
pe lice 


] 
almost two to 


number Tunisia’s operetta 


and defense forces 
one 


But such a grab would turn the 


Tunisians into enemies and outrage 
Algerian independencs 
in the free world. The fact is that 


the FLN keeps its fel achas on lu 


nisian soil 


friends of 


sternly disciplined and 


tucked out of sight. 
Nor does 
When the 


wanted to step up 


Bours { 


cuerrilla 


RO GO ae 





MOROCCO 


ALGERIA 





apped between Arab extremist 


as base for rai 





raids and goad the French into the 
folly of invading 1 unisia, he put his 
When he needed 
spring for 


foot down hard. 
veapons last the road- 
blocks which he threw around 
French-held military posts in Tu- 
helped himself to rebel 
stores despite FLN outcry. 

The danger to 
will 


nisia, he 


rather, 
rear up should Algeria ever be- 
come independent. 


Tunisia, 


Its native pop- 
ulation is nearly three 
5.500.000 : 
17 times as large, 


times as big 
as Tunisia’s its area ove! 
including an enor- 
mous oil-rich Sahara 
Desert. Directed by a victorious, 


battle-hardened FLN, Algeria would 


be an ominous neighbor. 


expanse of 


Bourguiba’s brilliance makes the 
Algerian guerrilla chiefs suspicious 
He can’t stomach their 
blood- 


lgerians make 


and uneasy. 
primitive, eye-for-an-eye 
thirstiness. Certain A 
little effort to 
dispense with Bourguiba altogether, 
they settled with the 
French. 


conceal a desire to 


once have 

Sourguiba understands this. But 
any move to clip the FLN’s wings 
Tu- 
same _ lan- 
and religion as the Al- 
have 


would only cut his own throat. 
nisia’s masses—of the 
Yuage, race 
sold so com- 
pletely on the FLN that they would 
not tolerate a reversal of policy. 
Even in 
circle, 


verians been 


inner 
most are bitterly anti-French 

and not too cordial to the United 
States, for that matter. 
lieutenant, a slick 
Salah ben Youssef, 


away 


2 . sha’? , 
Jourguiba’s own 


His former 
named 
nearly won the 


lawyer 
masses from Bourguiba in 
1955 by playing on their Moslem 
prejudices and branding him a pro- 
French “traitor.” Ben Youssef now 
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lives exiled in Cai yension 
from Nasser. Early tl 

agent of ben Youssef was reportedly 
intercepted trying to get into Tuni- 


sia with an Egyptian passport and 


instructions for Bourguiba’s assassi- 


nation. 


Tunisia’s 
he Al- 


iechow end before 


Faced by such perils, 


strongman can only pray 
gerian war will son 
FLN take 
entirely. He wants the French to 
negotiate with the rebels, and the 
rebels to use political : 
did. He 
against France in ext o 
“internal autonomy’’—and then he 
wangled full independence anyway. 
Right now Bourguiba is busy en- 
couraging an embryonic North Afri- 
can federation of Morocco 
that the 
semi-bandit Al 
chieftains can be 
down out of their wild | 
themselves “civilized,” 
they will be later to try conquering 
the rest of North Africa instead of 
co-operating with 1 


B’ RGUIBA lives in a small but 
splendid seaside palace near an- 
cient Carthage. Mathilde 

ing French wife, is ten y 


the hotheads in the 


over 


istuteness as he 
called off Tunisia’s revolt 


hange for mere 


Tunisia, 
Algeria. He 


more the 


and feels 
rerian 
coaxed to come 
hills and get 


» less likel; 


ears his sen- 
ior. He married her when he 
student in Paris. She 
cooked for him during the 
revolt, 


Was a 
washed and 
years of 
and smuggled messages to 
and from his prison cells. At 
weekly 
tidy villa in the fashionable B 
dere Park quarter of ‘Th 

Habib 


son of an obscure Army officer on 
August 3, 1903. From a French 


once Bourguiba visits her 


Ive- 


Bourguiba was born the 


> 
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high school in Tunis, the Lycée Car- 
not, he went to Sadiki College, and 
then at age 19 to Paris, where he 
studied political science, law—and 
revolutionary doctrine. He returned 
to Tunis in 1927 and began simul- 
taneously to organize a law practice 
and a resistance movement. 
Self-contradiction never bothered 
him if it had 


come to *“mission.”’ 


what he 
regard as his 


advanced 


Though inwardly detesting religious 
fanned fanaticism in 
1933 by joining with a mob of the 
faithful to drive pro-French Arabs 
from the mosques and prevent the 
burial of native 


CXCeSses. he 


“renegades’’ in holy 
Moslem ground. 

In 1934, however, he broke off 
from the “Old Turbans” of the Des- 
tour Party and ral- 
lied his “Young Turk” faction into 
a militant Neo-Destour Party. This 
group soon became the revolution- 
ary nucleus, with himself as its ““Su- 
preme Combatant.” 

Thereafter, 


jail as much as out. In all, he served 


Constitution 


Jourguiba was inside 


three long intermittent jail stretches, 
without ever being convicted 

Once he 
that 
press. At the last melodramatic mo- 


was so close to execution 


advance notice went to the 
ment he was remanded instead for 
trial, at which he won freedom. He 
did time in the broiling Sahara; and 
sent political messages from his tent 
in balls of 


lived in 


rice. For two vears he 


solitary confinement in a 
cabin on a barren island off the Tu- 
nisian coast, without electricity or 
firewood. , 


The Axis brought 


lease from wartime imprisonment in 


about his re- 


Marseilles and tried to enlist him 
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against the Allies. He thanked them 
politely in public for thei help 

but his secret instructions to his fol- 
with Francs 
He had been 
1942 


Hitlerism would be destroved: a re- 


. : 1 
lowers were to stick 
and the democracies. 


sure of three things even in 


vived France would ultimately have 
to make peace with Tunisia; and he, 
Bourguiba, would dictate the terms 

Again a prisoner in September, 
1954, when France be gan nevotilat- 
Tunis, it 
Sourguiba who chose the Bevy’s n 


ing with the Bey of was 
eotiators from afar, and it was from 
him that they took their orders. ‘Th 
French found themselves appealing 
to him in the end to break a dead 
lock 


June, 


final agreement In 


1955, all Tunisia seemed on 


barring 


hand to cheer him when he stepped 
ishore in triumph 
mad 


Minister 


Bourguiba 


len months later. the Bey 


Bourguiba his Prime 


Then, systematically. 


wore away the ruler’s popularity 


with the masses by press attacks on 


household’s idleness and 
Sensing the time was 


1Y 7. the 


the royal 
extravagance. 
Prim 
Constituent 


ripe, on July 25, 
Muinistez 
Assembly packed with his own fol 
| That abolished the 


LOWCTS., 
monarchy, proclaimed 


convoked a 


body 
a republie 
and unanimously chose Habib Bou: 
culba as President 

Some day, presumably, Tunisia 
will get the elections and the dem« 
cratic constitution which Bourguib: 
ind his “New Party 
have been preparing tor three yea) 
Meanwhile, “State Secretaries” 


various 


Constitution” 


] 
i) 


{ 
rect ministries under h 


close surveillance 
has been that 


Jourguiba’s excuse 


. 
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the crisis with the French over Al- 
geria has delayed internal reforms. 

sut some of Bourguiba’s political 
allies have grown restive while wait- 
ing for the new Constitution. They 
complain that Bourguiba has be- 
come too dictatorial, reportedly 
forcing foreign ambassadors to sa- 
laam to him the way they did in the 
days of the Bey. 

3ourguiba’s sharpest critic has 
been the newspaper L’Action, one 
of his early supporters. Its editor, 
Bechir ben Yahmed, quit the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet last year in protest 
against Bourguiba’s increasing au- 
tocracy. Shortly thereafter, Bour- 
guiba had L’Action banned, then 
dismissed one of its owners, Moham- 
med Masmoudi, as Ambassador to 
France, appointing his son, Habib 
Bourguiba Jr., to the post. 

“If they accuse me of dictatorship, 
I accept,” Bourguiba says defiantly. 
‘IT am creating a nation... all this 
preoccupation with liberty is not 
serious.” 

Right now Bourguiba’s portrait 
hangs on every wall. The main 
street in Tunisian towns is 
called “Habib Bourguiba Avenue.” 
He has arranged for his statue to be 
erected in ‘Tunis, and in his native 
Monastir he has already built a 


most 


great mausoleum to house him after. 
death, like a Pharaoh. 

There is nothing Oriental, how- 
ever, in Bourguiba’s phenomenal 
energy, in the amount of work he 
does, and in the intimate, almost 
individual, contact he keeps with his 
adoring people. Scorning a pre- 
pared text in his speeches, he ram- 
bles, grimaces, roars and whispers, 
archly addresses friends in the audi- 
ence by name, reveals an adroit 
knowledge of local jokes and condi- 
tions. ‘The crowds love it. 

He snatches a brief afternoon si- 
esta but, as if to make up for it, 
4 o'clock each morning. 
His bodyguard brings in all the latest 


arises at 


papers from France, which he reads 
ravenously. By 6 a.m. he has heard 
the radio news bulletins and is ready 
for callers in his bedroom or while he 
exercises with an assortment of pul- 
leys, weights and stationary bicycles. 

Noting the bright paintings on the 
walls of the President’s palace at 
Saida, I asked a private secretary if 
there was an artist like Sir Winston 
Churchill in the house. 

“No,” he replied solemnly. “Mr. 
Churchill found Britain all built. 
He had time for painting. M. Le 
Président has had to creat Tunisia. 
That is his painting... .” ‘eb 
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H-BLASTS FOR PEACE 


Cushers of vital oil, water 
for arid land, new harbors, 
medical isotopes—all these may 
be the boons to mankind when 
cheap, “clean” underground 
H-blasts are perfected. 


BEWARE OF MEDICAL FAKERS! 


Quack medical cure-alls are at 
an all-time high. A dramatic 
exposé by a courageous Texas 
woman who feigned illness and 
trapped a typical charlatan 

at his vicious practice, 
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Black sheep vaccine 


by Bob Liston 


The anti-TB serum, BCG, has been safely given to 150 million people. 


But in America it is still little used. Here are the reasons 


N THE ENLIGHTENED area Of pre- 
t ventive medicine, an anti-tuber- 
culosis vaccine called BCG seems to 
be a “black sheep” that has lost its 
way—at least in the U.S. and Cana- 
da. To date, about 150,000,000 peo- 
ple in nearly every nation of the 
world have received BCG ( Bacillus 
of Calmette and Guérin)—with 

results. Yet due to a 
combination of 


dramatic 
strange misunder- 


standing and medical necessity, it 
has never been extensively used here. 
Aside 


few Americans have eve) 
BCG and the controversy that has 


pel sonnel, 
heard of 


from medical 


raged around it. Yet some physi- 
cians feel that its scientific use in 
those areas of the U.S. 


still a menace could be a final step 


where TB is 


TB is still ou 
killer. In 


an estimated 67,- 


in its eradi ation 
numbe1 infectious 


1957. there were 


one 


019 newly reported active TB cases 
in the U.S.—and 13,260 deaths. 
BCG is safe, easily administered. 
has few side effects, frequently leaves 
only a small scar, if any, and may 


Q 
© 
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protect up to 80 percent ol those 


receiving it for as long as five years. 

About 25 years ago, a careless er- 
ror, resulting in the deaths of 77 
German babies, plus the disproved 
findings of an American experiment- 
er, first built a wall of fear around 
BCG. Ye { this Same vaccine cut the 
Swedish 
which was 191 per 100,000 people in 
1900 


And the rate is still dropping. 


tuberculosis death rate 


to just 15 per 100,000 in 1953, 


Named after its discoverers, the 
Jacillus of Calmette 
BCG, has been 


versy almost from its inception. And, 


and Guérin, 


shrouded in contro- 
for more than. 35 years, argument 
has raged between those who urge its 
widespread use and others who wor- 
ry about its safety and value. 

BCG 
shortly after the turn of the 
in the Louis Pasteur Lab« 
Lille, France. There 
Dr. Albert Calmette beg 
with lethal tubercle 


bevan it stormy caree! 
centul 
yatory in 
bacteriologist 
an working 
bacilli isolated 
from the milk of.a tubercular cow. 


Egged on by epidemics of the “‘white 
y €] 
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plague” in Lille, he sought to create 
“attenuated” bacteria—too weak to 
cause disease, but strong enough to 
create immunity. 

Calmette began growing the germ 
in a mixture of potatoes, ox bile and 
glycerin. ‘Together with prominent 
veterinarian Dr. Camille Guérin, he 
tested the cultured 
guinea pigs and rabbits. The bacilli 
which once had killed these animals 
now failed to make them ill. More 
tests were run until it was definitely 
established that the once-lethal germ 
could no longer cause disease but 
could immunize. 


bacteria on 


The experiment was graduated to 
cattle. Calmette and Guérin placed 
five diseased adult cows in one row 
of stalls and ten calves in the next. 
Six calves received BCG, four did 
not. After 32 months all animals 
were killed and autopsies performed. 
The findings: three of the four non- 
vaccinated animals 
Only one of those vaccinated showed 
a small spot in the lung. 


were diseased. 


Later, tests on monkeys had even 
more conclusive results. And thus, 
after 13 years of research involving 
250 consecutive cultures, BCG was 
ready for trial in humans. But Cal- 
mette and Guérin wanted more tests. 

At this point, Dr. Bernard Weill- 
Hallé, a Paris pediatrician, came to 
them with a startling proposal. He 
had a patient, a newborn boy, whose 
tubercular mother had died in child- 
birth. He was to be cared for by a 
consumptive grandmother. 

“What chance has he?” he ar- 
gued. “Let me give the infant your 
new vac¢ ine.” 

So it was that in July, 1921, a con- 


fident Paris doctor mixed a few 
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drops of colorless liquid with a ba- 
by’s milk. In ensuing months, the 
child was watched closely. Despite 
fondling by a diseased grandmother, 
he grew strong and healthy. 

In spite of this achievement, the 
first steps were only a mild success. 
Giving the vaccine by mouth was 
safe, but immunity resulted in only 
a small percentage of cases. Weill- 
Hallé tried injecting BCG under the 
skin. He felt that this was far more 
effective. But it created sores which 
were slow in healing. 

Still, both orally and by injection, 
about 600,000 doses of BCG were 
given in the next nine years. Then, 
in Liibeck, Germany, 77 
of 271 supposedly given BCG be- 


babies out 


came ill with tuberculosis and died. 

An official German government 
inquiry was launched. Men 
the Robert Koch Institute 


after the discoverer of 


from 
named 
the tubercle 
bacillus) investigated and found the 
BCG had been mixed accidentally 
with a deadly, virulent strain of bac- 
30th had been kept in the 
same incubator and, through care- 
less handling, had gotten mixed up. 


teria. 


Those responsible were impris- 
oned, but the suspect vaccine’s use 
was practically stopped. 

The survival and ultimate popu- 
larization of BCG is credited to 
famed Swedish pediatrician Dr. Ar- 
vid Wallgren, who had begun experi- 
menting with BCG in 1927, three 
Dr. Wallgren 
specified several principles which still 
guide the use of BCG today. Among 
them are these three: 


years before Liibeck 


First, he said, vaccination should 
cause a reaction to tuberculin, the 
liquid used to test for tuberculosis, 
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To this 
.end he pioneered a new method of 
vaccination. He injected BCG not 
under the skin, but between the lay- 
ers of skin. This method created a 
high degree of immunization, while 
minimizing the troublesome sores. 

Second, Wallgren maintained that 
vaccination must be preceded by a 
tuberculin test, and only those per- 


within a reasonable time. 


sons showing a negative reaction 
completely free from tuberculosis 
should be vaccinated. It would be 
superfluous to vaccinate a “posi- 
tive” because he either has active 
disease or natural immunity from a 
previous infection. BCG would do 
no good in either case. 

Third, the vaccinated person 
should be protected from infection 
until the immunization has taken 
effect. At that time, the tuberculin 
test should be made again to see if 
immunity resulted. Dr. Wallgren 
determined the dosage, the limita- 
tions and advantages of BCG, and 
when it is best given. 

The bugaboo of BCG, ever since 
Liibeck, has been fear it would pro- 
duce, not prevent, tuberculosis. The 
scientific basis of this fear is a study 
by S. A. Petroff, an American. Pet- 
roff reported in 1929 that he had 
divided BCG into two forms, one of 
which could, at times, cause the dis- 
ease in animals 

Dr. Sol Roy Rosenthal, 


distin- 


guished University of Illinois pro- 


fessor and a leading advocate of 
BCG in this « answered Pet- 
roff with a report that “working in 
an isolated laboratory where only 
BCG was 


thousands of 


ountry, 


cultured, usine many 
iltures and animals 

° 12 ” 7 
over a period of 13 years” he never 
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saw BCG vaccination cause tuber- 
As much as 300,000 times 
the human dose was given, he said, 
and still no disease resulted. 

Dr. Esmond R. Long, of the Uni- 


versity of 


culosis. 


Henry 
Phipps Institute, reported to the 
Annual Clinical Conference of the 
Chicago Medical Society, “The 
creat bulk of evidence from untold 


Pennsylvania’s 


thousands of animals and millions of 
human inoculations ... is that the 
vaccine does not produce progres- 


sive tuberculosis.” 


ge HER 


BCG: Does it immunize or just 
lull the recipient into a false sense of 


QUESTION faced by 


security? There is unanimous agree- 
ment BCG is to be used in addition 
to, not other control 
detection, 


instead ot. 
X-ray 


tion, treatment. 


methods isola- 

In support of its effectiveness, ad- 
herents of BCG point to hundreds of 
controlled studies. One of the finest 
is that of Drs. Joseph D. Aronson 
and Carroll Palmer, who 
American 


vaccinated 1,550 


worked 

They 
used 1,457 
Fifteen years lat- 
er, 12 of the vaccinated had died of 
tuberculosis and 65 of the controls. 

In April, 1957, the World Health 
Organization, reporting on Its post- 
war campaign in which 80,000,000 
children in all parts of the 
had been vaccinated declared: “Re- 


among Indians 
and 


others as controls. 


world 


cent reports confirm that the prin- 
ciples on which its use is based are 
sound and that BCG vaccination has 
real effect in reducing the incidence 
of tuberculosis. ég 

BCG has won its fight for 


wide rec ognition. 


world- 


Its use is manda- 
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tory in France, Norway, Denmark, 
Japan and Brazil. 

The basic position of the United 
States in regard to BCG was made 
by the American 
Trudeau Society, medical. section of 
the National ‘Tuberculosis Associa- 
1949. 
without major changes in 1956, has 
been accepted by the U.S. Public 
Health Service and the Council on 
Drugs of the Medical 


5,400-member 


tion, in The stand, reviewed 


American 
Association. 

In short, the Society recommends 
BCG for any 
individual 


tuberculin-negative 
“unavoidably” 
Such 


students, 


exposed 
to tuberculosis. persons are 


doctors, medical nurses, 
hospital and laboratory workers, pa- 
tients and employees of mental hos- 
pitals, prisons and other institutions, 
with resistance” 


and living in places where the dis- 


‘ 


persons ‘inferior 
ease 1s rampant, and members of a 
tuberculosis patient’s family. 

The chief reason mass BCG vacci- 
nations are not made in this country, 
according to Dr. James E. Perkins, 
managing director of the NTA, is 
“most of our new tuberculosis cases 
are coming from that large segment 
of our population (about 30 per- 
cent) which has already been in- 
fected with the tubercle bacillus and 
which is ineligible for BCG vaccina- 
tion. The only place BCG can exert 
any effect is on new infections, and 
fortunately there are relatively few 
places where the new infection rate 
is high.”’ Dr. Perkins grants that vac- 
cination might be able to prevent 
active disease in 80 percent of these 
cases, but “it could not significantly 
affect the major problem for many, 
many years.” 
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BCG also has one serious draw- 


back. 


Patients given the vaccine lat- 
er show a “positive” reaction to the 
test. In this 
bacilli, called 


berculin, are injected into the skin. 


tuberculin skin 


diluted tubercle 


If the area becomes inflamed within 
48 hours, the patient either has TB 
] 


or has at one time been infected and 
built up a resistance to the disease. 
This is a “positive” reaction. 
Thus; it is hard for doctors exam- 
ining BCG-injected patients to tell 
if they actually have TB or are 
ply displaying a normal 


sim- 
“positive” 
response. ‘This confusion often can 
delay accurate diagnosis and treat- 
ment. en the pro- 
BCG society 


feels mass vaccination would be im- 


For this reason, ey 
American ‘Trudeau 
practical in areas where the TB rate 
is low; it would soon destroy the 
value of the tuberculin skin test. 
There are those 
steadily declining incidence without 


who point to 
mass vaccinations. There were 109.- 
337 new cases in 1952, 106.925 the 
next year and 100,540 in °54. They 
drugs, 
PAS, 


sung out ol 


argue that the new miracl 


streptomycin, isoniazid and 
have taken much of the 
the disease. 

It is impossible to say whether a 
mass Campaign, as urged by some 
prominent physicians, will ever be 
started in this country. However, in- 
creased use is certain. 

Influential medical men have en- 
dorsed BCG. But it 
seen whether 
fuel for 
shadow the day when tuberculosis 


fever, diph- 


remains to be 


their words will add 


new controversy. or tore- 
joins rabies, typhoid 
theria and polio in man’s gallery of 


medical conquests. \ebé 
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MERICA has had few such 
A daring giants of achieve- 
ment as John Muir, the 
fabulous self-taught scien- 
half a 
roved the Western 
mountains and startled the 


tist who for nearly 
century 


world with his revolutionary discov- 
eries about glaciers. His keen obser- 
vations of plants, animals and the 
wilderness in which they lived 
helped millions find a new apprecia- 
tion of nature. His epitaph, fittingly, 
is written on today’s maps—Mount 
Muir, Muir Woods National Monu- 
ment, Muir Glacier. 

Muir’s career as a naturalist be- 
gan, strangely enough, with an in- 
dustrial accident. 

As a young man, Muir, who had 
been brought to America from Scot- 
land in 1849 at the 11, was 
hailed as a mechanical genius. One 
night he stayed late at his job of de- 


ave of 


signing machinery in an Indianapo- 
lis factory. As he adjusting a 
belt, the sharp file he held in his hand 
slipped and pierced his right eye. 


Was 
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John Muir: 
shepherd of 
the 
wilderness 


by Reed Millard 


For a time, doctors de- 
spaired of saving his sight 
As he lay in the darkness 
that might envelop him for 

\(’ the rest of his life, Muir’s 
2 & thoughts went back to hi 
after he had 

left the University of Wisconsin. He 
had taken long journeys through 


wanderings 


Great 
Lakes. Now, unable to see, he real- 


the wilderness around the 
ized how much the outdoors meant 
to him. He vowed that if he ever 
regained his sight he would become 
a naturalist. 

Miraculously, his sight did come 
back, completely in one eye, partially 
in the other; and he chose the Sierra 
Nevada mountains and the Yosemit 
Valley as his first place to settle 
When he 


1875, he took several humble job 


reached California in 
eventually becoming a sheepherde: 
in the Sierra. Later he ran a small 
sawmill that was cutting up fallen 
logs in the Yosemite itself. 

Mut 


tains with 


was thrilled by the moun- 


their towering walls ol 
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rock and their great white water- 


falls. Every spare moment he could 
find was spent 
Though he had 


mountains of any size before, he be- 


them. 
climbed 


exploring 


never 


came one of the most sure-footed of 
mountaineers, calmly taking what 
appeared to be fantastic risks. He 
seemed to have an uncanny sixth 
sense that protec ted him in the most 
desperate situations. 

Once. when climbing the Sierra 
Nevada’s Mount Ritter, Mui 


clinging to rock face when 


was 
a sheet 
he discovered a horrifying 
‘There were no crevices, no protrud- 
ing rocks, only a smooth flat surface. 

He was trapped. He could neither 
vo ahead nor back, for he had known 
as he climbed that no man could de- 
scend by that route. As he realized 
his danger, hope failed him and he 
broke out in a cold sweat. 

Minutes that like hours 


passed, and then suddenly something 


seemed 


happened to him. 

“I became possessed of a new 
sense,” he marveled afterward. “My 
quivering nerves, taken over by my 
other self, instinct or guardian angel 

call it what you wil!—became in- 
flexible: My eyes became preternatu- 
rally clear, and every rift, flaw, niche 
and tablet in the cliff ahead were 
seen as through a microscope.” 

With this marvelous new power, 
he observed handholds invisible to 
him before and safely made his way 
to the top. 

Prowling the dangerous slopes of 
the Sierra as few men had done be- 


fore, Muir made a startling dis- 
covery that soon threw the scientific 
world into an uproar. Most great 


veologists of the period believed that 
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fact. 


the Yosemite Valley had 
formed by some stupendous cata- 
clysm. But young Muir saw a differ- 
ent story written on the rocks. Not 

held, 


valleys and 


earthquakes but glaciers, hi 

the lakes, 
other marvels of the me 
derland he had come to love He 


had create d 


untain won- 


pointed out the sweeping | 
believed the glaciers had tollowed 

Scientists scoffed, referring scorn- 
fully to the crazy utterances of “that 
ignoramus of a shepherd,” until one 
day the great geologist, Joseph Le 
Conte, visited the Valley to hear 
what the “shepherd” had to say. He 
listened respectfully as Muir led him 
along the slopes, pointing out thi 
evidence that, to him, was marked 
so plainly in the rocks. 

Le Conte went away staggered by 
Muir’s knowledge of the mountains. 
Mun 
learned so little of it from books, so 
much of it 


the more so_ because had 


from the rocks them- 
selves. Soon the geologist announced 


that he believed Mun 


The controversy 


was right. 
raged for years. 
but eventually all scientists came to 
agree with Muir. He was hailed for 
his great contribution to the under- 
standing of our earth and how its 
features were fashioned 

Muir continued to confound th 


experts with his discoveries about 
olaciers. He not only read the records 
of past ice movements, but in his 
bold explorations of the mountains 
found live olac ers whi h he invite d 
them to study. On Mount Shasta 
alone he discovered no less than 
three “living” glaciers. 

It was here that he had one of the 
and disastrous ex- 


most terrifying 


periences of his venturesome life. 
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One day he and a companion, Je- 


rome Fay, set out to climb the 
14,162-foot peak, making baromet- 
ric studies at three-hour intervals. In 
the afternoon the mountain 
lashed by a violent hailstorm, the 
temperature dropped over 20 de- 


was 


grees in a few minutes, and the two 
started back down in almost pitch 
blackness. 

Scrambling over rocks they could 
hardly see, Fay became convinced 
they could not make it to their camp 
at timberline. Huddled in the lee of 
a lava mass, the two men held a 
shouted and Muir, 
though believing they could get back 


conterence 


safely, agreed to stay with his com- 
panion who felt their only chance to 
stay alive was to take refuge among 
a strange group of hot springs. 

They lay there in utter misery as 
snow piled around them. The wind 
lashed at them from above and the 
hot steam came up from the springs 

so that they were almost boiled on 
one side, all but frozen on the other. 

From time to time the lava would 
give way and they barely escaped 
being scalded to death. Then there 
was another danger—deadly fumes 
from the volcano. 

For 15 terrible hours they huddled 
there until the storm slackened and 
they staggered down the mountain- 
side. Muur’s feet were frozen and he 
was unable to walk for weeks. 
Though he never complained about 
them, his injured feet troubled him 
the rest of his life. 

For a time after his marriage, 
Muir gave up mountaineering to 
become a successful fruit grower on 
a huge ranch in Contra Costa Coun- 
ty. Yet eventually the lure of the 
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wilderness became too great, so he 
sold part of the ranch and again de- 
voted his life to the study of nature. 
His writings about its wonders made 
him world-famous and drew to his 
campfire such men as John Bur- 
roughs, the great American natural- 
ist, and Theodore Roosevelt. 

Muur’s greatest dream was to give 
others a chance to share the Western 
wilderness he knew so well. Yet each 
time he returned to the Sierra he 
that the 
forests were being ruthlessly slashed 


found shocking evidence 
away by lumbermen and that great 
flocks of sheep were turning the 


grassy meadows to dusty deserts. 


Mi iR determined to fight to turn 
large wilderness tracts into na- 
tional parks. He started by writing 
letters to the When 
public interest was aroused, friends 
told him he should lecture. 

A shy man, afraid he would not 


newspapers. 


be able to open his mouth before 
an audience, Muir finally agreed to 
give a speech in Sacramento. Be- 
forehand he hung a large picture of 
a mountain scene on the wall. “Look 
at that,” one of his friends had said, 
‘and you'll forget your shyness.” 
Just as he feared, Muir was terri- 
fied of the large audience. He stum- 
bled in his speech and squirmed 
miserably. Then suddenly he forced 
himself to look at the picture and 
imagine he was there, and magically 
the words flowed from his lips 
Mun 


dreds of spee hes to vast audience 


From then on gave hun 
all over the country pleading that 
the wilderness be protected for the 
to hi 


efforts, Yosemite became a national 
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use of everyone. Due largely 





park in 1890. Along with it, General 
National Park 
became a part of Kings Canyon) 
and Sequoia, covering the great sec- 


Grant 


tion of the Sierra Nevada that Muir 


knew better than anyone alive, were 
also created national parks. 

When he discovered that the rail- 
roads were hauling away carloads 
of the amazing stone logs in Arizona, 
Muir persuaded President Theodore 
Roosevelt to set up Petrified Forest 
National Monument. 

Though he loved every aspect of 
nature, glaciers always fascinated 
Muir. In 1879, his interest in them 
took him to Alaska, where he was 
sure he would find great live elaciers. 
The region he wanted to visit was 
almost totally unknown and all he 
had to guide him was an old chart 
made by the explorer, Vancouver. 

To reach the fiords in which he 
fisured the glaciers must lie, Muir 
needed the Indian 
boatmen. Yet he found them desper- 
ately afraid of 


vorges. 


assistance of 


these terrible ice 

Muir assured them he had wan- 
dered in wilderness just as danger- 
ous and had always returned home 


which later 


“God 
time to leave a plac e,” he said. “ 
will be safe with me.’ 

After listening gravely to Muir’s 
words, Toyatte, an old chief. sprang 
to his feet. Let the young men stay 
behind; he with Muir. 
Shamefaced, others rose too. With 
their help, far back in dark fiords 
that no human being had 
Muir discovered 
the gleaming expanse of ice that 
bears his the mighty Mun 


safely. warns me when it 1s 


You 


> 


would go 


evel 
gazed on before, 
name 
Glacier. 

To the end of his life, Muir con- 
tinued his high 
wonder world of nature 


adventures in the 
At 74, he 
made a hazardous trip into th 
jungles of the Amazon. He went to 
central Africa to veta glimpse of the 
exotic baobab tree and studied trees 
along the Nile. 

When he died of pneumonia in a 
Los Angeles hospital in 1914, his 
face bore the serene expression of a 
man who had kept faith with a vow 
made half a century before: “As 
long as I live I'll hear waterfalls and 
birds and winds sing. 
the rocks, learn the 
flood, storm and avalanche.” ‘bj 


I’}] interpret 
laneuage of 
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This is the Christmas to give a Hamilton. The pleasure 


of making a choice awaits you. 


Shall it be the world’s first electric watch for the man 
who is a leader, a pace-setter? Or perhaps he'd prefer 
a Hamilton automatic, with crisp, smart lines, 
precision accuracy and self-winding convenience. 


And for the woman truly loved, choose from a sparkling 
array of diamond-set designs, superbly crafted 
gold-cased styles, specialty models. 


For maximum performance and dependability in 
conventional watches, select a Hamilton 5-Feature model. 
Only Hamilton offers these five most-wanted fine watch 
features: 22 jewels, shock-resistant, fully adjusted, 
anti-magnetic, guaranteed Dynavar lifetime mainspring. 


The Hamilton Christmas star in your jeweler’s 

window identifies him as a merchant-craftsman who 
proudly sells and services America’s finest watch, Hamilton. 
Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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Z Highest achievements in the 


art of fine watchmaking. 

Lady Hamilton LUXURY “K”, 

62 diamonds, platinum, $3500. 
CLEARVIEW, Masterpiece series, 
14 karat gold, $150. 


Copyright 1958, Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Pa. 
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“tncomparable styling. To make this the Christmas of her 
lifetime. Watches of unsurpassed performance and beauty. 
Simple classic distinction. Truly worthy of your love. 
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SEA CREST 
$45 





ACCUMATIC V 
$69.50 





The gift of a Hamilton 


foward, of Coug, 


FLA N7/ LT ON 


xi HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


x 
CREATOR OF THE WORLD’S FIRST ELECTRIC WATCH 


Perfect Pair. For the 
perfect way to say Merry 
Christmas to each other. 
Superb performance, 
beautifully designed — his 
bold, hers delicate — so 
perfectly matched they 
practically tick as one. 





EEP IN THE BLACK MUD, tall cot- 
D ton country of Texas, where 
advanced art is about as expected as 
summer snow, burly 47-year-old 
Paul Baker is pioneering an amazing 
new look for the American stage 
The “discovery theater,” he calls it. 
At his Baylor University drama 
school in Waco, he is developing 
weird new concepts of acting and 
staging. And, somewhat surprisingly, 
the theater world is applauding. 
This moody, conventionally reared 
Presbyterian minister’s son is a strik- 
ing combination of imagination, en- 
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Baylor’s 
earthy 
highbrow 


by Al Dewlen 


Prof. Paul Baker’s 
“fourth dimension’”’ is 
revolutionizing 
theater technique 


ergy and courage who puts on his 
productions in a unique six-stage, 
swivel-chaired playhouse he designed 
for Baylor. His costumes, sets, make- 
up, and even the dialogue and 
characterizations, are strictly from 
fantasy. In place of realism, he 
emphasizes modern psychology 
which, he says, is the only way the 
theater can hope to communicate 
with today’s audiences 
Entertainment bigwigs from 
throughout the world appear at al- 
most every Baylor opening. Some, 
like Charles Laughton and Burgess 





Meredith, find themselves too fasci- 
nated to leave. 

Meredith, for example, resigned 
his profitable role of Sakini in Tea- 
house of the August Moon so that he 
might donate two months to Baker’s 
streamlined Hamlet. On several oc- 
casions, Laughton has canceled tour 
dates in order to work with Baker as 
an unpaid assistant director, or to 
coach Baker’s drawling students in 
diction. 

“We need a breath of fresh air in 
the theater,” says Laughton, “and 
this is it.” 

Spectators at a Baker play revolve 
in swivel seats to follow a drama that 
is played around, above and among 
them. Actors work on three or four 
stages simultaneously. Often a scene 
is performed with the actors on 
stages across the theater from each 
other. Their speeches are exchanged 
that the 


across the audience, so 


drama seems to involve everyone in 
the house. 

When undertaking Shakespeare, 
Baker and his seven-member staff 


,’ 


begin by “re-thinking” the play. 
They revise it in line with Freudian 
psychology, then adapt it to their 
latest technical innovations. Out of 
this comes a striking oddity called 
“schizophrenic Shakespeare” and 
described by critic John Rosenfield 
as “the goldangedest thing you ever 
saw.” 

Baker divides the Shakespearean 
characters into their psychiatric 
parts. As a result, he may use as 
many as four actors to portray one 
role. This method creates a Hamlet 
who is shadowed throughout the 
play by his three other selves. These 
alteregos appropriate lines, they 
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To show split personality, actor in 
“Othello” wears weird “facial mural.” 


wisecrack and argue among them- 
selves, and they echo in chorus while 
hounding the real Hamlet along to 
his doom. For playgoers, it is like 
eavesdropping beside an analyst’s 
( ouch. 

Black leotards have become the 
basic costume for both men and 
women, no matter what the time 
and place of the play. The actors’ 
faces are painted luminescently with 
the geometric designs of impression- 
ist art. Thus each wears a facial 
mural intended to disclose the mean- 
ing of his role. These actors may 
speak their lines while hanging acro- 
batically on ladder rungs, roosting on 
stark ramps, or moving through a cu- 
bist maze made of colored steel pipe. 

To achieve his “vertical pictures,” 
Baker may use a stage with a floor 
slanted at 45 degrees and painted 
into the background. Viewers get 
both a horizontal and a bird’s-eye 
perspective while watching actors 
who, wearing sneakers for traction, 
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Cast acts “Hamlet” on two-level stage (above). In “schizophrenic Shakespeare,” four actors 
play Hamlet—one for each inner self—and sometimes speak while dangling from a ladder 


appear to be climbing the wall. 

The sound accompanying all this 
is a sort of educated noise. Students 
pound on wrecked pianos, water 
tumblers or other makeshift instru- 
ments. But the furor is themed and 
timbred so studiously that it has 
been recorded commercially and is 
being marketed as a new form of 
music. 

Baker considers lighting to have 
the major role in a play. Aside from 
its ordinary use for emphasis and to 
direct audience attention, he calls 
upon light for a score of new tricks. 
By changing the intensity of light 
against chemically treated back- 
drops, he is able to cast colored sil- 
houettes. He can even make them 
change hue. He has astonished 
crowds by showing the growth of a 
child to adulthood on stage by team- 
ing movable backdrops with slowly 
changing light angles which enlarge 
and reshape a silhouette. 

Rarely does Baker allow a curtain 
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to break the audience-actor contact 
Instead, the players simply move 
from one stage to the next. When a 
set change is necessary, the job is 
done by costumed stagehands who 
make it a part of the drama 

Baker’s discovery theater has been 
exhibited nationally on TV’s Omnt- 
Wide, Wide World. Hi: 


filmed production of Hamlet recent- 


bus and 


ly won a special award at the Brus- 
sels World’s Fair 
have been adopted by the State De- 


His experiments 


partment as propaganda toward 
raising foreign opinion of American 
culture. Producer Robert Joseph 
closed his Broadway production of 
Major Barbara for a night so he and 
cast could fly to 


Texas to see the Baylor Hamlet 


members of the 


Baker takes his bows, but does so 
indifferently. ““We are just trying to 


help our students discover their cre- 


ative abilities.’ he says, “and we 


hope to help the theater catch up 
with the progress made in the other 





arts. We want a theater able to speak 
to the modern mind in the language 
it understands.” 

Paul Baker is a stocky man, slight- 
ly bowlegged in the tradition of his 
Texas pioneer ancestors. He has 
powerful arms and big hairy hands 
that can lift and tote with the 
strength of two ordinary men. He 
has won bicycle races, he can lay 
brick expertly, he was once the star 
of a sand-lot baseball team. His lan- 
guage can be blunt and salty. In 
contrast, his hair is wavy and dark; 
he has a sensitive, cherubic face, 
gentle green eyes, an upturned nose, 
and dimples. 


oo of Baker’s friends worry 
about him as being habitually 
melancholy. Others admire him as 
a jubilant, carefree rebel. Baylor 
students idolize him, but show him 
a deference akin to fear. Early in 
their acquaintance, Laughton said 
of him: “The man is crude, irrita- 
ting, arrogant, nuts and a genius.” 

Mrs. Baker, a Baylor math pro- 
fessor, and their three daughters 
know him as the kindly, sentimental 
fellow who sometimes isn’t late to 
dinner. The girls, Robyn, 20, Retta, 
16, and Sallie, 11, are already im- 
mersed in his theater. Interviewers 
find Baker to be an earnest, non- 
evasive man who is full of confi- 
dence and treats the theater as more 
of a faith than a profession. 

When directing, Baker wears the 
same beat-up T-shirt, unpressed 
trousers and soiled tennis shoes that, 
at home, he dons for gardening. Stu- 
dents notice that he often shows up 
wearing mismated socks. His associ- 
ates are aware of his statement that 
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“if I am connected with a thing, 
then I run it,” and they willingly 
concede him the right. 

Baker was born at Hereford, in 
Deaf Smith County, where his 
father held a pastorate. The church 
was the community’s recreation cen- 
ter, and Paul cannot remember 
when he wasn’t acting in skits and 
plays. Although he cannot recall 
ever having had high ambitions as 
an actor, he is sure he always in- 
tended a theatrical career. 

Until he entered Trinity Univer- 
sity, however, he showed more pros- 
pect as an athlete than an aesthete. 
But after majoring in speech and 
drama there, he studied theater at 
the University of Wisconsin and the 
Central School of Speech in Lon- 
don. He ultimately earned his Mas- 
ter of Fine Arts degree in George 
Pierce Baker’s famous drama work- 
shop at Yale. 

When, at 23, Baker arrived at 
Baylor, he was a handsome, warm- 
eyed idealist. But he did not seem, 
then, under any compulsion to re- 
make the theater before sundown. 

It was not until several years later, 
when he set out on a lonely globe- 
trotting study that put him in the- 
ater galleries in Japan, London, 
Moscow and at the Comédie Fran- 
¢aise in Paris, that he became an 
outright revolutionary. As his friends 
put it, “Paul discovered modern art 
that year.” 

He was excited by the idea that 
its principles could be applied to the 
theater just as they are being ap- 
plied to architecture and music. He 
returned to Texas determined to 
prove it. 

Eventually he was permitted to 
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design and build a magnificent 
theater flexible enough for the test- 
ing of his ideas. Completed in 1941, 
it has a conventional proscenium 
arch stage at front, two stages 
along each of the side walls, and an 
enormous Elizabethan stage ex- 
tended across the rear. The stages 
are separated by removable walls, so 
that they can be converted into one 


enormous 
audience. 

The key to Baker’s new tech- 
niques, he says, “is the attitude to- 
ward the use of space. If a play is to 


stage surrounding the 


have its maximum impact, it must 
be free in space so as to use the actor- 
audience relationship that best pro- 
jects the idea of the playwright. 

“We try to make the most of pe- 
ripheral awareness. In our theater. 
you are aware of many things simul- 
taneously, just as people are in real 
life. Each customer gets a refreshing 
new perspective every time he turns 
his chair toward a new stage. Fou 
one scene he is in the front row, for 
the next one he is in the back. With 
this changing aspect, and with the 
play both facing and flanking him, 
he gets the feeling that he is living 
peripherally.” 

Baker blames lingering 19th-cen- 
tury creeds for a present-day theater 
that is “weak-kneed, gutless, and 
loaded with sentiment and elaborate 
manners. It makes mere traffic cops 
out of directors—the director has 
only to tell the actors how to get on 
and get off, and when to light their 


cigarettes. I believe theatergoers 
deserve, and want, a more exciting 
menu.” 

The experience at Baylor tends to 
bear him out. For tickets for the 
half-dozen plays that he produces 
unavailable 
long before opening night, despite 
the five-week runs. 

3aker cites his sensational Othello 
of several years back as his best pro- 


each season become 


duction. This followed his summer in 
ultimate break 
with all theater history,” he says. 


Paris. “It was our 
“It was the first time that we set 
out deliberately to break every rule 
we knew.” But he considers his 
finest triumph to be not a play but 
a drama course he calls, cryptically, 
“Integration of Abilities.” 

Here he forces students to work 
in all the arts. They must paint and 
write; even those who can’t read a 
note are required to compose music. 
Baker pushes the youngsters into 
public charades to rid them of in- 
hibitions and awaken them to their 
own creative powers. 

“We are searching for all the 
basic strengths of the medium, for 
those possibilities for the stage that 
have never been uncovered,” he ex- 
plains. 

Only a few of Baker’s experiments 
have been labeled by critics as fail- 
ures. And, as one reflects, “even 
those were worth seeing. When Paul 
pulls a boner, he does it so imagina- 
tively you’re glad you didn’t miss it. 


The man has the touch.” 
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Glamorous and athletic, Russell Lee’s in a 





by Edward Hymoff 


EILEEN DARBY 


TV action 
model 


NO ONE ASKS for her autograph, yet 
blonde, 28-year-old Russell Elizabeth 
Lee has one of television’s most familiar 
faces—and figures. Amazingly athletic 
but charmingly feminine, this blue-eyed 
descendant of Confederate Gen. Robert 
E. Lee earns $17,000 a year as one of 
TV’s top action sports models. Millions 
of viewers know her as the girl who 
zooms along on water skis for a ciga- 
rette commercial, slams a golf ball for 
a bra manufacturer and helps other 


sponsors sell soap, coffee, cereal, auto- 


class by herself—doing what others can’t 





mobiles, gasoline, and plane trips. 

A decade ago, when TV was in 
its infancy, the advertising agen- 
cies that handle the filming of 
commercials preferred to hire 
glamorous stars to huckster the 
sponsor’s merchandise. But TV 
watchers began to write letters 
ridiculing obviously artificial 
scenes in which stars jolted around 
wooden-leggedly on the _ tennis 
court or bounced on horses like 
terrified dudes. 

Abruptly, Madison Avenue 
changed its tack. Out went the 
inept glamor mannequins and in 
came the comely and _ talented 
Russell E. Lee. Since she was ten, 
Russell has been winning athletic 
awards. Trained as a dance in- 
structor by both the Arthur Mur- 
ray and Fred Astaire studios, she 
ran her own ballroom school for 
four years. She plays a fine game 
of tennis, golfs in the 80s, bowls 
an average of 170 per game, swims 
with speed and style, rides horses 
like a cowgirl and operates a car 
so skillfully that she is one of the 
few women in the U. S. licensed 
to drive a fire engine. 

Before Russell was born, her 
parents, Dr. and Mrs. Russell E. 
Lee of Charlottesville, Virginia, 
were hoping for a son. When a 
daughter came, they resolutely 
named her for her father anyway. 

Until his death in 1938, Dr. Lee 
devoted most of his spare time 


to his daughter, who always pre- 
ferred playing ball with boys to 
cuddling dolls. “Dad and I would 
go ice-skating together, see ball 
games and go on fishing and camp- 
ing trips,” Russell recalls. 

As a teenager, she attended 
Chevy Chase Junior College, a 
fashionable girls’ finishing school, 
in Washington, D.C., then the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in her home 
town of Charlottesville. She was 
graduated in 1949 with a B.S. de- 
gree and the paradoxical nick- 
name—“Tiger’’—because 
so even-tempered. 

For a while, Russell taught 
American history in a high school, 
worked as a dance instructor in 
Miami and as an athletic director 
at a resort hotel in the Bahamas. 
In 1953, she came to New York, 
hoping to land a job on television. 

Within a year, she had “starved 
down” from a robust 139 pounds 
to a more photogenic 105. She 
also toned down her athletic stride 
and took speech lessons to lose her 
Southern accent. 

In 1955, Russell made her first 
big splash in the New York press. 
As a publicity stunt for a new 
department store, she lived in its 
front window for 11 days, eating, 
sleeping, and taking 
showers (behind acurtain) as pass- 
ing thousands gaped entranced. 

“It was embarrassing but profit- 
’ Russell recalls. ““Manufac- 


she was 


undressing 


able,’ 


At beauty parlor (right), Russell has hair set to match blonde wig she sometimes wears on TV 
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turers who wanted me to wear 
their garments kept giving me 
gifts. I wound up with 100 cast - 
mere sweaters and $2,000 insalary.” 

Shortly thereafter, Russell got 
her first TV break. A big airline 
was set to shoot a travel film and 
several commercials in Arizona, 
but couldn’t find a model athietic 
enough for the assignment. “All 
I had to do,” Russell says, “was 
ride, ski, golf, play tennis, dive off 
a high board—and be natural.” 

Russell did the job to perfection, 
and ever since has been doing 
rugged TV chores that other 
models can’t or won’t do. 

It’s not unusual for her to 
start work at 6 A.M.—any day of 
the week—and go right through 


to 11 P.M. She often gets assign- 
ments on short notice, and this 
bedevils her social life. “A lot of 
men misunderstand when I break 
a date at the last minute,” she 
says ruefully. “They never invite 
me out again. But if I’ve got to 
work in front of cameras the next 
morning, dates are out. I can’t 
afford to stay up late because the 
camera will often catch even the 
faintest suggestion of 

Last January, Russell flew to 
Coral Florida, on 
hours’ notice to do a 
commercial that 
water 


fatigue.” 
Gables, five 
cigarette 
involved some 


hazardous skiing. Eleven 


takes and four spills later (it was 
and 
practice), the outdoor shots were 


winter, Russell was out of 

















completed. “I had gone down to 
Florida with a bad cold,” she re- 
members, “thinking the sun would 
do me some good. So what hap- 
pened? I came home all blotched 
with black and blue marks.” 

In New York, Russell lives at 
the Hotel for Women. 
Her day ordinarily starts at 8 A.M. 
with a long workout in the hotel 
pool followed by calisthenics. 
Then, depending on the season, 
she goes ice-skating or horseback 
riding in Central Park. 

After her 
makes the rounds of the ad agen- 
cies, either drumming up jobs on 
her own or following leads sup- 
plied by her mode! agency. Four 
years of 


Barbizon 


workouts, Russell 


competitive experience 


Left: Russell 

has been on 15 Phil 
Silvers shows in 
dramatic and dancing 
roles. She’s 

girl at far left. 








Right: to attract 
customers to 
new department 
store, she lived 
in front window 
for 11 days. 


have made her a practical busi- 
nesswoman. She often turns down 
jobs that may conflict with longer- 
running she knows 
are in the planning stage. 

On one occasion she lost out on 


commercials 


a cigarette commercial job that 
would have netted her $5,000. All 
she had to do was light the spon- 
sor’s product and inhale deeply. 
She did—and broke into a spasm 
of coughing. A nonsmoker, she 
hadn’t realized inhaling would be 
that tricky. 

On another job interview, she 
was asked to sip a spoonful of 


the sponsor’s cough medicine. 
“They turned me down,” Russell 
says, “because they didn’t think 


I was enjoying myself enough. 
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who really enjoys cough syrup? 

It was just the opposite, how- 
ever, during the filming of a com- 
mercial in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. Cameras ground away as 
Russell and a male actor kept 
drinking the hotel’s famed coffee. 
The director had to shout “Cut!” 
seven times. “He told us we were 
enjoying ourselves too much,” 
says Russell. 

While Russell’s $17,000-a-year 
income is in the upper bracket, 
so are her expenses—nearly $1,000 
a month. There is her rent at the 
3arbizon ; trips to the hairdresser 
(at least twice weekly at $10 a 
visit); her 13 weekly classes in 
dancing, voice control, and acting 


run to $500 a month; and she 


Left: before 
mirror in her 
two-room hotel 
suite, 5’5” 
Russell does 
morning 
exercises. 


Right: dancing 
lessons twice a 
week help 

keep her 

figure a trim 
34-24-34. 
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must pay to practice her sports. 

3ut clothes are her largest 
single expense. Russell maintains 
two separate wardrobes—one for 
her private use and the other for 
TV work. And because they must 
be modish and fresh-looking, they 
require frequent replacement. For 
herself, Russell prefers dark 
shades, but they often don’t look 
best on camera. Therefore she 
stocks up on beige and medium 
tones—light blues, pinks, checked 
and striped pastels. She must 
watch her shoes, too. Black foot- 
wear, for example, blends into the 
a ¥. extreme light 
and dark shades cast a ghostly 
outline. She also has two ski and 


floor on and 


riding outfits, along with special 
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Before starting workday, Russell swims a 
mile in pool, then does strenuous exercise 
(above). Later, she checks day’s schedule 
with announcer Brooke Taylor (below). 


swim and play suits for TV work. 

Since commercials are filmed 
months in advance, Russell usually 
clothes to 
work. Her on-the-job jewelry con- 
sists of metals with a dull finish, 
since reflections from bright rings, 
earrings or 
costly TV scenes. 

As a top TV model, Russell 
ordinarily charges $160 a day, 
plus overtime and expenses. Her 


wears out-of-season 


bracelets can _ spoil 


agent gets ten percent. But Rus- 
sell also receives Screen Actors 
Guild fees ranging from $35 to 
$140 each time one of her com- 
mercials is televised. 
called “residuals” and comprise 
the bulk of her income. She is 
paid the larger sum for network 
use; the smaller, for spot use on 
local TV stations. 

The fattest “residual” 
Russell has ever received added 
up to $2,000. It came from a soap 
company that had used her filmed 
commercial twice a week for al- 
most six months. 

For the moment, career comes 
before marriage for Russell, and 
her next goal is to become a TV 


These are 


check 


“spokeswoman,” one of the “‘talk- 
ing’ people «vyho actually deliver 
the sponsor’s message. Ultimately 
she hopes to conduct a daytime 
program in which she could put 
all her show business and athletic 
skills to full use. obj 


Like any other’ girl, she enjoys spending an 
evening at the theater with her date (right). 
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by Lester David 


NEGLIGENCE 
SUITS 
CAN 
BANKRUPT 


YOU 


Here’s how to 
protect yourself 
against tricky laws that 
may trap you— 
even when 


you seem blameless 


NE BRIGHT SUNDAY morning a 
Oo young man left his wife sleep- 
ing peacefully and hurried away to 
a public golf course. He got a long 
drive off the first tee, but unfortu- 
nately the ball took a wide hook and 
struck a woman driving along the 
road adjoining the course. She lost 
control of her car. 

After being in the hospital for 
several weeks, the woman sued the 
young man for $75,000. The claim 
was eventually whittled down to 
$50.000 but, to pay the judgment, 
the golfer lost his home, his car and 
his savings. 

Tragically, hundreds of people 
actually have been forced into bank- 
ruptcy because of the tricky negli- 
gence laws of our various states. 
Many others, held legally liable for 
injuries someone suffered, have been 
forced to liquidate securities and 
property, even to mortgage their 
future earnings. 

The significant point is this: even 
though you never in your wildest 
imaginings thought you were to 
blame, a judge or a jury can assess a 
painful cash verdict against you if a 
person is hurt or property is dam- 
aged because of something you did 
or did not do. 

A pool player miscued in a billiard 
parlor, for example. His ball flew off 
the table, bounced out an open win- 
dow, sailed across an alleyway and 
through the kitchen window next 
door. There it frightened a cat, which 
leaped upon a table, upsetting a cof- 
fee percolator and causing the table- 
cloth to catch fire. The tenant, a 
woman with a bad heart, became so 
agitated she died of excitement. 

The courts did not hold the pool 
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player who hit the ball liable. By 
some strange legalistic quirk, it was 
the pool hall owner who had to pay. 

A top insurance claims executive 
points out: “Each of our 48 sover- 
eign states has its own idea of what 
constitutes negligence, which gen- 
erally is defined as failure to use the 
same standard of care which the 
average person exercises in the 
things he owns. You may do some- 
thing in one state and be considered 
entirely blameless. In a neighboring 
state, that same action may cost you 
thousands of dollars.” 

A particularly dangerous aspect 
of the situation is the astonishingly 
inflated verdicts judges and juries 
are bestowing these days 

If an old lady injures her leg on 
your property in a fall, for instance, 
it would not be at all unusual for her 
to get from $5,000 to $10,000. If the 
injured party is a child, the awards 
can come with lots of zeros after the 
initial digit 

According to the International 
Association of Insurance Counsel. 
the highest verdict in Los Angeles in 
1940 for a personal injury case was 
$33.000. By 1947, it had risen to 
$100,000, and three vears later it 
was $156.937 

Have you ever heard of an “at- 
tractive nuisance?” In most states. 
an attractive nuisance consists of 
anything belonging to you which 
can lure children and cause them 
harm, even though they may be tres- 
passing on your property to get to it 

For example, not long ago a con- 
tractor left a box of lime near a 
house where he was working. Two 
pre-teeners walked by and were at- 


tracted to the box. When the owner 
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of the property came out and tried 
to shoo them off the premises, the 
kids pelted him with the lime, strik- 
ing him in the eye 

The man lost the sight of the eye 
and collected $34.914—-from the 
contractor who, the court felt, had 
left an attractive nuisance on the 
property 

Play equipment in your yard is 
an attractive nuisance. So may be 
your automobile. If a child gets in 
and starts it moving, injuring him- 
self or someone else, you are the one 
who can be made to pay for the 
damages and lawyers fees 


The area where vou are extreme], 


vulnerable to negligence suits is 
your own home. Every person who 
has a legitimate reason for being on 
your premises is a possible claimant 
against you if anything should hap- 
pen due to your negligence: your 
guests. the meter reader, the post- 
man, neighbors’ children, maids, de- 
livery boys, repair men, salesmen 

These are the ones who have 
fallen down stairs, slid on Junior’s 
roller skates, stepped into the hole 
you were going to fill up tomorrow, 
snagged themselves on nails—-and 
who have been awarded huge sums 
of money for their pains. Like the 
woman in Tulsa. Oklahoma. who 
went sprawling when one of the 
scatter rugs in a living room slid out 
from under her. She received $5,250 
for a fractured hi 

Dog bites on the premises have 
caused pet owners sums ranging ul 
to $20.000 
premises you can be liable for heav: 


Even off vour owr 


damages. Your umbrella can stich 


someone in the eye. The flame o 


your cigarette lighter can sear some 
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one’s face. Your valise can fall from 
a rack and cause painful injuries. 

Most states brand you as negligent 
if you knowingly put a dangerous or 
harmful toy in the hands of a child. 
Recently, for instance, Mrs. Carmen 
Padilla of New York City, who per- 
mitted her nine-year-old grandson 
to shoot a bow and arrow, was or- 
dered to pay $15,240 for an acci- 
dent that caused the loss of a small 
girl’s left eye. 

The court’s words should sink in 
deeply: “The indulgence of a doting 
grandmother, no matter how well- 
intentioned, cannot in circumstances 
such as these condone her negligent 
conduct.” 

How do you protect yourself? 

1) Be careful! Use common sense. 
Don’t give acarpenter a rickety step- 
ladder. Keep Junior’s wagons, bikes 
and assorted toys off the walks. 
Clear away snow and ice immediate- 
ly. Don’t leave lawn mowers around 
where intrigued youngsters can start 
them and cause trouble. Always 
lock your car. Keep a biting dog 


leashed. 


sonal liability policies which shift 
the worry from your shoulders to 
those of the insurance companies. 
In many states, you can be covered 
for $10,000 and $250 in medical 
payments (regardless of whether or 
not you are at fault) for as little as 
$10 a year in premiums. For $12, 
you can get $25,000 coverage; and 
for $15, coverage of $100,000 is 
available. 

These policies protect an entire 
family against legal liability for 
bodily injury and property damage 
claims resulting from accidents in- 
volving their home and personal ac- 
tions. They will also pay the costs of 
investigating a claim against you, 
court costs and lawyers fees, premi- 
ums on necessary bonds, and medical 
expenses up to stated limits. 

The policies, incidentally, protect 
you if anything happens while you 
are on a trip anywhere in the world. 
Bear in mind, though, that they do 
not cover accidents involving auto- 
mobiles, aircraft and certain boats, 
for which there are other policies 
available. 


A word to the wise—be careful, 


and be insured! iw 


2) Be insured! Available in any 
community are comprehensive per- 


Candid Comments 


THE POOR MAN brags about his rich ancestors, the rich 
man of his poor ones. HAROLD COFFIN 
OUR GREAT GRANDMOTHER had to haul the wash water 
from the well—but she didn’t have to sit up nights 
hguring out how to meet the payments on the bucket 

V.F.W. Magazine 


rHE FIRST THING a new stenographer types is the boss. 


Enginews 


TO A MARRIED MAN, it is known as the law of demand 


and supply. Quote 


94 CORONET 
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Vf Preceding page: Magnificent 


>-pe. Tea and Coffee Service in 
precious International Sterling. 
Beloved PreLupe pattern. In- 
cludes 10-cup tea pot, 9-cup 
cotlee pot, sugar, cream and 
waste. Regularly, $455.00. Spe- 
cially priced through Dec. 31, 
1958 only $275.00 
Federal Tax extra. 


162 SaLap Sernvinc Ser. Gen- 
erous size tulip wood salad 
bowl with sterling silver base 
to match handles of salad serv- 


ing spoon and fork, $24.95 Set. 


17e Hors Doevuvres Disa. 
Five compartment black styrene 
dish mounted on sterling candle- 
stick base $7.95 
l4e Warten Pitcnen, two 
quart $49.95 
5e Compote CANDLESTICK. 
Removable black styrene bowl 
mounted on sterling candlestick 
base $9.95 pair. 
13e CaNnpbvesticks. $7.95 pair. 
10e JumBo Jam Ser. Clear 
crystal jam jar, with sterling 
cover and spoon $5.95 
Federal Tax extra 
Serving Pieces 

in International Sterling 

Sr.verR RuytTHM pattern 
Cheese Serving Knife $7.50 
Cold Meat or Buffet Fork, 
(large) $17.50 
Serving Spoon (large). $18.75 
Lemon or Pickle Fork 
Gravy Ladle 
Jelly Server 


Prices include Federal Tax 





UEP 
to start a 
family tradition 


For your own home, or a wel- 
comed gift, there’s nothing like 
gleaming sterling to start a 
delightful family tradition. A 
treasured possession for com- 
fortable assurance you have the 
best . . . ageless in genuine 
beauty and ever useful to bring 
generations of pride and plea- 
sure in ownership. 

p261 Paut ReEveRE Bow... 
5 pints, 9 in. diameter $67.50 


vV1I77 Vase-CANDLESTICK. 
Height 7% in. $27.50 pair. 
E115 Paut ReEvERE WATER 
PrrcHer. 2 quart $90.00 
J57 Breap Tray. Length 11% 
inches $30.00 
1232 Compote. Height 6 in., 

$22.50 
$118 Sarr & Pepper. Height 
5 inches $20.00 pair. 
k106 Pornincen, plain, 4% in. 
diameter $15.00 


3213 Bon Bon, 6% in. $15.00 
Prices include Federal Tax 


Fine Products of 
The International Siloer Company 





above 


N211-28c HurmricaNe Lamps, 
removable clear crystal etched 
globe, Hgt. 15% in. $50.00 pr. 


©1120 Paut REVERE SUGAR AND 
CREAM SET $33.00 
P307-Nx30 MARMALADE SET, 
clear crystal jar with sterling 
silver cover and spoon, height 
3% in. $11.00 
H413-9 BREAD AND BUTTER 
PLATE, 6 in. diameter .. $7.75 


Fine Products of 
The International Silver Company 


Slorleng 
for Her... for Him 


Lustrous stemware in beautifully 

matched pieces, and drinking cups 

with rugged masculine appeal . 

all in heavy weight sterling for life- 

long use. 

top row 

pP714-1 Jiccer on WHisKEy, 2 ounce, 

$5.00 

P709 HicHBALL, height 5% in. $19.50 

P710 Oxvp FasHionep, height 3% in 
$15.00 

bottom row 

p664 Gos.et, gold or silver lined, 

height 6% in 

p713 Wine Cup, height 4% in. $12.00 

P697 Cocxtam Cup, height 4% in. 
$11.00 

P706 Corp1aL, height 3% in. . .$8.00 

P712 Corp1a., height 2% in. . .$7.00 

pP122 SuHenrset, height 3% in. $13.75 


All prices on this page include Federal Tax. 














LADIES DRESSER SET, MEN’s MILITARY SET, Utixity Trays. NA30, 
DapungE, plain, bright lus- GuarpsMan, plain, bright 4 in. diam., $5.00; na32, 
trous finish, oxidized bor- lustrous finish. 3 piece Set, 5 in. diameter, $7.50; 
der. 3 piece Set, $50.00 $25.00 NA33, 5% in. dia. $10.00 


For Rich Artistry and Finesse in Craftsmanship, nothing 
surpasses International Sterling . . . patterns run the gamut from classic simplicity 
to sleek modern silhouettes for pride in starting a happy family tradition. Prices 


shown for 5-pc. place setting (teaspoon, place knife, place fork, salad fork, place 


spoon or iced beverage spoon). ost eetnes on thin enne 
include Federal Tax. 


All patterns 
made in 
U.S.A. 





63-piece Service for Eight 


in 


Wo. Rocers & Son SILVERPLATI 
Available in four patterns. $49.95 


There is no Federal Tax on silverplated 
flatware 


PREVENT TARNISH CHEST, $7.95 


1847 Rocers Bros. 
America’s Finest Silverplate 


Enduring quality and beaut, 
have made it “fine family silver’ 
for over 110 years 


3-piece FLam Relish Set, $3.95 


Basic Set. Service for 8, eight 
4-pc. place settings plus 1 eact 
butter knife, serving fork 
pierced tablespoon, serving 
Spoon, sugar spoon, tablespoon 
$66.00. Other Basic Sets avail 
able for 6 or 12 people 


ServING Preces (left to right 

Serving Fork $4.50 
Serving Spoon $4.50 
Pastry Server $6.50 
Roast Set, 2-px $17.50 
Round Server $4.50 
Long Server $5.75 
Gravy Ladle $4.50 


Choice of above patterns 











for sparkling 
table accent 


For beautiful gifts the entire 
family can enjoy, we offer a va- 
riety of suggestions in finest 
quality silverplate . . . flatware 
and holloware meticulously 
fashioned with careful atten- 
tion to detail by America’s fore- 
most silversmiths for sparkling 
distinction on any table. 


top to bottom 


1557 Dinner Disa, length 
20 inches $25.00 


6275 CuHaFinc Disx with al- 
cohol burner and hot water 
cooking pan, 1% quart $45.00 
8118 Beverace SERVER, 
1% quart. $22.50 
8118s Swrzzie Stick $2.50 


6243 Servinc Tray, length 
15% inches . $17.50 


1512 DousLe VeceTasBLe Disu, 
length 12 in. Cover serves as 
a separate serving dish, $17.50 


1513 Gravy Ser, 12 ounce, 
$17.50 
Above prices subject to Federal Tax 


Fine Products of 
The International Siloer Company 





Fine Products of 
he International Silver Company 


left to right 
6335-F FootrED Rounp Bow., 
10% in. diameter $12.50 


6321 SanpwicH Tray, 11 in. 
diameter $6.00 
6395 Bon Bon, 5% in. diameter, 

$3.50 


6323 SimLENT BuTLen, length 
7 inches $10.00 


6319 Breap Tray, length 
12 inches $6.00 


TropicaL Lear DisHEs 
8199, 15 in. diameter | $10.00 
8198, 9 in. diameter $5.00 
8197, 4 in. diameter $1.50 


All prices subject to Federal Tax 












HouMEs & EDWARDS 
DEEPSILVER 

adds sparkling beauty to the 
table. A new concept in silver- 
plate . . . every piece lavished 
with extra silver inside and out 
for lasting beauty 

All Patterns made in U.S.A. 







> 














HOMEMAKER Bonus SERVICE FoR 8. 
Consists of eight 6-piece place 
settings in gift package, $88.00 
Plus 4 Bonus Pieces (2 pierced 
tablespoons, 1 butter knife, and 
1 sugar spoon) at no extra charge. 
















Party Par. Two-tined fork and 
pierced server in Woopsonc or 
RHYTHMIC patterns only, $2.95 








CONVERSATION PIECES 
Wenpopinc Cake KnirFe, length 16% 


inches $12.50 
Caxe BREAKER $7.50 
BotrLe OPENER $4.50 


SrLver FAsHION pattern only 












VERSATILE SERVING PIECES 


Rounb SERVER $4.50 
Streak Set (2 pieces) $12.50 
BuFFet LONG SERVER $5.75 
Burret Meat Fork $4.50 
BuFFEtT SERVING SPOON $4.50 


Choice of above patterns. 


There is no Fed. Tax on Silverpiated Flatware. 


A striking selection of useful accessories in fine silverplate. 
Distinctive gifts that make the occasion memorable. 


top row 

335/9 Paut Revere Bowr, 9 inch 
diameter $15.00 
4470/c SauveR, chased, 11% inch 
diameter . $20.00 
477 Ice Bucxer, 1% quart $37.50 
middle row 

997 SHe_i Disn, Ornveans pat., $15.00 
251 Kercuup Hovwper (large) $6.50 


551 Mustarp Jar with cover and spoon, 

$8.00 
60/3 Guernsey Juc, 1% pint $15.00 
2642 Snacx Disu, length 11% in., $15.00 


bottom row 

2548/c Canpy Disu, iength 7 in., $16.50 

5412/s Ova Disn, Igth. 10% in., $17.50 

2568-68s CocxTam. SERVER and spoon, 

height, 6% inches $12.50 
All prices include Federal Tax 


Fine Products of The International Silver Company 





jj TAs ja 
wa”, i 
silverware for 
your favorite 


“YOUNG ONE™ 


For those who care to give the best, these 
are only a few items from our splendid selection 


Tenry, THE TERRIER, Holmes & Edwards 
DeepSilver, 2 pe. Educator Set, $4.00 


k$2 PLain Cup, Sterling, $5.50 
k76 Prain Cup, Sterling, $8.50 
K105 Prain Cup, Sterling $8.50 
TRAINEE Set, Sterling, 6 pieces, $25.50 


Hull Ko-Ko, 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate, 
3 pieces, $3.00 

p13 Peter Rassit, Holmes & Edwards 
DeepSilver, $4.50 


p4l My Own Set, Holmes & Edwards 
DeepSilver, $3.50 


H-3 YounGsteR Set, 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate, 
3 pieces, $5.75 


H-]1 INFANT FEEDING Spoon, 1847 Rogers Bros. 
Silverplate, $1.50 

H-4 Curnvep HANDLE BaBy SPOON, 

1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate, $1.50 


Prices on Sterling items 
include Federal Tax. 





Terrace Taro, 3 multi-purpose serving trays $34.95 
8326 Seravinc Tray or Pratrer, length 18 in $14.95 
8380 Servinc Tray or Pratrer, length 16 in $12.95 
8309 Servinc Tray or Pratrer, length 14 in $9.95 


“— . 
Sin loss 


versatile tableware 
for casual elegance 


To match the mood and tempo of modern living . . . 
the clean-lined simplicity of contemporary design 
translated in stainless steel of luxurious weight. 


Sizzuinc Steak Prarrer Set, Steak Kirt Set, Six knives 
16 piece Service For 4, Two individual steak platters with stainless steel blades 
hollow handle knives, complete with matching wooden and Melmac® handles $9.95 
Score pattern $19.95 serving planks Set, $14.95 @TRADEMARK 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


=, 











8509/16s Hors pv’ OEUVRES 
Piatrer, length 16 in., with 
stand and candlelamp, $19.95 


— 


We 
My 


% 


wt! 


-caeanti te \\ bh , 


“Ast 





Tue Basic Twenty Foun, 6 ea. 
teaspoons, place forks, place 
knives, salad forks. Av adlable 
in four patterns $29.95 





top to bottom 


8$509/1l6w PLATTER with re- 
versible oak board, length 16 
inches $13.95 


$575 Taste Cuer. Individual 
pieces styled for multiple use 
m the buffet or combined to 
torm chafing dish. With stand 
and sterno burner $39.95 


§$509/14p Revisn Disn, length 
14 in., with removable four 
ompartment thermoplastic 
liner $12.95 
$512 Dovusie Servinc Disu, 
length 12% in... .. .$14.95 
8513 Sauce Set, 4 pint $9.95 
There is no Federal Tax on stainiess 


steel 
Fine Products of 


The International Silver Company 











Authentic reproductions of Early American design individually finished with the 
soft satin lustre one associates with antique pewter 


top rou 
277-70-12 Sanowicn Tray, 12 in. 
276-64 Sact ano Pepper Set 


276-17-32 Covoniat Prrcner, 1 quart 
4 other sizes available 


277-13-01 Sauce Boat, 10 ounce 


middle rou 
276-60-02 Syavup Pitcuer, 10 ounce 
2776501 


Tact Canpecapra, 12 in. 


diameter, 


7.50 
$5.00 
$10.00 


$7.50 


$10.00 


spread 


$20.00 


276-32-03 Sucar. Cream anv Tray Set 
277-66-11 Vase, Height 11 in 
2 other sizes available 


$12.50 
$10.00 


277-30 Breakrast Set, nested cream and sugar 
form cover for 3 cup pot $17 50 
bottom rou 


276-35-07 Paut Revert Bowt.7% 
4 other sizes available 


27760-01 Guernsey Juc, 1 pint $12.50 
276-3004 Corret Set, 4 pieces $32.4 
There is no Federal Tax on Pewter 


in.dia. $7.50 


Fine Products of The International Silver Compan, 





HE CHRISTMAS I’m 
telling about was the 
Christmas of the Big 
Snow. Old-timers in 
our part of the Blue 
Ridge country still 


— 


call it that. It was snow on top of 


snow, and sleet and paralyzing cold 

and wind 

It came on so suddenly it’s amaz- 
ing that things didn’t turn out a lot 
worse. But when it began to let up 
some, and noses were counted, most 
have come 
Well, most every- 


everybody seemed to 
through all right 
body except the Tollivers 

The Tollivers lived over on the 
other side of Razorback Ridge in a 
deep, lonesome hollow called Sour 


Apple Cove. They were so poor (so 
shiftless, some said) they didn’t own 
so much as a blind mule to hitch to 
a plow 

They were decent people, how- 
ever. And Goatleg, head of the fam 
ily, even managed now and then to 
make a little corn whiskey—-for 
home consumption—in a still that 
had been in the family for genera- 
tions. He’d share his whiskey, too 

Nobody knew offhand how many 
Tollivers there were. Counting the 
married daughter—she was the old 


est, around 13 or 14——there were 
maybe a dozen kids all told. And 
there was their ma, Olabelle Vista 

and their pa, Goatleg—and the old 


folks, Grandpa Oral Eustace Tolli 





ver, and his old woman, Trailing 
Arbutus. 

On rare occasions, some of the 
Tollivers showed up on a back pew 
in my father’s church in town. And 
the young’uns could be counted on 
whenever there was a Sunday School 
picnic, or a watermelon cutting. But 
the Tollivers weren’t what you’d call 
churchgoing people. 

Being their preacher, at least tech- 
nically—-but more because he was 
the sort of man he was——my father 
was deeply concerned about the Tol- 
livers in the storm. 

“Not a word has come out about 
them since it set in,” said my father 
to Tinsley Byfield as they sat togeth- 
er on the Christmas Eve of the Big 
Snow. 

Tinsley, though an unreconstruct- 
ed moonshiner, was one of my fa- 
ther’s best friends. He never failed 
to call at the parsonage on Christ- 
mas Eve. An amateur but deadly 
earnest theologian and authority on 
Holy Writ, Tinsley looked forward 
to sitting before the fire with my 
father, trying to out-quote him. 
Thus he regarded this mention of 
the Tollivers as an unwarranted in- 
trusion. 

“Trouble with you, Brother Ans- 
ley,” he said, “is you’re eternally 
wasting your time fretting 
black sheep like the Tollivers.” 

“Lost sheep would be a more 
charitable way of putting it,” said 
my father. “If a man have an hun- 
dred sheep, and one of them be 
sone astray, doth he not leave the 
ninety and nine 

“And,” interrupted Tinsley, “go- 
eth in the mountains—the way 
you're dying to do right this minute 


over 


and seeketh that which ts gone 
astray?” 

“You’re right, Tinsley,” said my 
father. “I’m very much afraid the 
Tollivers are in real trouble. And 
I’ve a feeling we’ve got to get there, 
and get there quick.” 

“Old Traveler—” Tinsley began. 

But my father shook his head. “A 
car would never get up Razorback 
Ridge in this. Not even—and with- 
out meaning anything disparaging 
not even old Traveler could do it.” 

“Traveler” was Tinsley’s faithful 
Model T, a four-wheeled antique 
named after Robert E. Lee’s charg- 
er, which had performed some not- 
able feats of transportation in its 
day. 

“No,” agreed Tinsley. “Traveler 
couldn’t handle the job. And there’s 
not a horse in the county could do it. 
And any mule able-bodied enough 
would be too smart to let you work 
him in this kind of weather.” 

“The Tollivers can’t have any- 
thing to eat left,” said my father. 
“And they never seemed to have 
enough clothes to go around—” 

“T don’t like to even think how 
bad off they really may be,” said 
Tinsley. “And not any of them 
knowing how to really pray so it'll 
do any good.” 

My father nodded his head. And 
his voice came near to being angry 
when he said he knew they had to 
try to help the Tollivers. All he was 
waiting on, he said, was for the Lord 
to tell him—just to give him the 
vaguest hint—how he 
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could go 
about it. 

This was when Tinsley bounded 
out of his rocker, grabbed my father 
by the shoulders and shouted: “O 





ye of little faith! It’s come to me, 
srother Ansley, straight from Heav- 
en. An highway shall be there, and 
away.” 

‘| know the highway well 
enough,” said my father, eyeing 
Tinsley for symptoms of surrepti- 
tious bottle-nibbling. 

“We both know it,” said Tinsley 
gleefully. “Every rut, root and rock. 
But what I’m thinking of is the way 

and the way, praise the Lord, is 
the Willopus-Wallopus. If anything 
will take us over the Ridge she'll do 
it! There’s one out at the county 
road camp on the edge of town. We 
can ride that far in Traveler and 


then borrow the Willopus-Wallop- 


” 


OW VIRTUALLY EXTINCT, at 
the time I’m telling about, 


the Willopus-Wallopus was 
one of the most extraordinary pieces 
of machinery in the whole world. 
It was as big as a house. And, in 


action, it looked like a cross between 
something out of Revelations 12, 
and a berserk steam locomotive off 
the track. 

Properly identified as a “road- 
maintenance steam roller,” but 
called Willopus-Wallopus by nearly 
everybody in our region, it was a 
grander sight than a circus parade, 
or even a town funeral. Smoke 
with flame and rocketing 
sparks spewed straight up out of its 
lofty, funnel-shaped stack. And 
when it swaggled down the road, 
huffing and puffing, crunching and 
clanking, it was a spectacle indeed. 

As Tinsley had said, Traveler 
bore them safely to the road camp, 


mixed 


the back seat loaded with all manner 


of medicine and blankets and extra 
clothing and food — including 
striped peppermint sticks and a 
turkey the size almost of a young 
ostrich. 

Only one thing marred that first 
leg of their journey. My father 
spotted a five-gallon jug amid the 
cargo and knew at once, instinctive- 
ly perhaps, that it contamed corn 
whiskey. And whiskey, like anything 
else he regarded as being the devil’s 
work, he could not abide. 

Looking straight ahead, my fa- 
ther said, “O deliver me from the 
deceitful and unjust man.” He said 
it loud enough for Tinsley to hear. 

But he added, “Don’t deliver me 
just yet awhile, .however, Lord, be- 
cause we need the man.” He said 
that only loud enough for the Lord 
to hear.) 

“So, you’ve gone and seen the jug 
of corn, Brother Ansley.” 

“The wicked flee when no man 
pursueth,” said my father. “I might 
have some very strong suspicions. 
But I have no way of 
what’s in the jug, Tinsley.” 

“There is five gallons of the best 
com whiskey ever dripped out of a 
copper still in that jug,” Tinsley ad- 
mitted piously. “I only wanted to 
take it up to poor old Oral Tolliver, 
the way it says in The Book. Prov- 
erbs 31: 7. I just wanted to Let 
him drink, and forget his poverty 
and remember his misery no more.” 

“Five gallons,” said my father 
evenly, “is a lot of whiskey between 
one man.” 

And that 
about the crock of high-test Appa- 
lachian they 
plowed up to the road camp and 


knowing 


was all that was said 


Ambrosia before 





roused out old Trigger Two-Bits. 

Trigger Two-Bits was an ancient 
Negro trusty who couldn’t remem- 
ber why he was ever called that any 
better than he could remember why 
he was on the chain gang. Both went 
a long way back. 

It turned out that all the other 
convicts had been taken back to jail 
in town for what Trigger Two-Bits 
called the Christmas “holidays.” 
And he had been left behind to 
watch over the Willopus-Wallopus 
and other county equipment 

Tinsley told Trigger Two-Bits 
they wanted to borrow the Willo- 
pus-Wallopus—nobody 
be needing it right then 
he get it going? 

“| spec I kin git her started up for 
yall,” he said. “Where yall reckin to 
git wid de big ole drageron, Mister 
Tinsley?” 

Tinsley told him about the Tolli- 
vers, and Trigger T'wo-Bits was pro- 
foundly impressed, saying that he’d 
sure like to go with them his own- 
self 

“But we expect you to come along, 
Trigger,” said Tinsley. “Who'd you 
think is going to drive this thing?” 

“Naw suh!” said Trigger Two- 
Bits. “I is a trusty, and they wouldn’t 
like it a bit.’ 

My father was about to go into 
high gear in an effort to persuade 
Tngger Two-Bits to desert his post 
when Tinsley said in a mysterious 
whisper, “Wait, Brother Ansley. | 
think I can find a way to fetch him.” 

The great behemoth’s boiler was 
stone cold, but after a good two 
hours of hard work Trigger 
Bits had up a full head of steam 
Meanwhile, a crude sledge, a box- 


seemed to 
and would 


Two- 


like affair on runners,. had been 
chained on behind and filled with 
spare wood for stoking the boile: 
Trigger regarded the 
ously. 


pile dubi- 
“It'ud git yuh there in 
weather.” he 


right 
said. “But tonight—I 
dunno.’ 

“It’s got to get us there,” Tinsley 
said, and motioned Trigger to help 
him transfer the load of stuff 
‘Travele: 

When they came 
lon crock of Oh Be Joyful, recogni 
tion on Trigger ‘T'wo-Bits’ 
instantaneous 


“1 think,” he 


trom 
to that five-gal 
part was 
» promptly informed 


better go along 


Willopus—jest in 


“that I'd 
this 


Tinsley. 
with here 
Cast 

Tinsley told my father with a sly 
grin that he’d been pretty sure the 
Lord had had some plan for that 
jug. My father allowed, darkly, that 
he’d be satisfied to wait and se¢ 


oOo NOw, with Trigger at 
the throttle, the Willopus- 
Wallopus got under way. 
snorting and chomping and lumber- 
ing ahead into the with 
the ponderous deliberation of som« 
antediluvian monster 
mendous 


darkness 


Under its tre 
weight. the great bach 
rollers sank in the crushing 
and packing it. The long, inch 
thick spikes set in staggered ranks or 
them dug in deep and gouged out a 
foothold. The Willopus-Wallopus 
was toiling inexorably upward on 
Razorback Ridge suddenly 
there was a great bump and Tinsley 
velled, “Whoa! W-H-O-A 
you W-H-O-A'” 

The monster had hit 
beneath the 


snow 


when 


there 
you 
somethin: 


snow. It lurched anc 





slithered sickeningly and might have 
gone over the cliff if Trigger had 
not brought it to a shuddering stand- 
stl. Then, ever so gingerly, he 
eased the giant back. He and my 
father and pop-eyed Tinsley peered 
over the brink down, down into the 
dark nothingness 

“Excuse me, Brother Ansley—but 
Great God Almighty that was 
close!” cried Tinsley. “Maybe we’d 
better stay here awhile and just 
pray.” 

“Your idea has merit,” said my 
father. “But let’s pray as we go 
and try to get to the Tollivers be- 
fore it’s too late.” 

They stoked the firebox from 
their dwindling stock of wood, Trig- 
ger started the Willopus-Wallopus 
and they plodded on. But the grade 
was getting steeper and it was the 
slowest of going. The wind was stif- 
fening, too, and almost swept them 
off the cramped fantail. And the 
snow, starting up again with new 
fury. flew straight before the bitter 
wind 

Eventually, the fear that Trigger 
Two-Bits had expressed back at the 
They 


burned the last of the dry wood they 


road camp became a reality 
had started out with. And now they 
were forced to raid split-rail fences 
along the way, slash down young 
pine saplings and dig in the snow 
for whatever they could find of 
wood 

Most of it was sodden and burned 
feebly beneath the Willopus- 
Wallopus’ boiler. And as the wind- 
ing way grew steeper, the monster 
repeatedly faltered and 


dead in its tracks. 


stopped 
Each time. Tins- 
“We'll 


ley would mutter morosely 


until she 
strength back again 

Then, finally, after a longer-than- 
usual halt, when the snow had time 
to pile up around the Willopus. 
Wallopus, ‘Tinsley said to my father. 
“Brother Ansley. 
Somehow or other, we’ve got to slap 
the tail of 
grown iron jackass and get up on 
top of this ridge 

‘Tngger Two-Bits complained, “I 
never 


have to wait gets het 


this is serious 


a burr under this over- 


seen such stubborn-burnin’ 
wood. Not aimin’ to be disrespect- 
ful, I kaint wonderin: 
why the Lawd don’t pitch in about 
now and give us a hand.” 

My father 
eyes closed for a long while. Then 
softly: “J will send you 
”” He paused. “Mavbe the 


What about trying some 


stop from 


stood there with his 
he said 
corn. 
Lord has 
of your whiskey. Tinsley? 

Tinsley was so astonished he al 
most fell backward off the fantail 


Trigger Two-Bits stiffened like a 
bird dog on point 
“Skin me alive 


Tinsley said 


Brother Ansley’ 
“Vou re 


the last person on earth | ever ex 


wondering], 
pected to suggest a drink—and say 
ing the idea came from the Lord.’ 

“Ansu er 
his folly,’ my 


not a fool accordine te 
father shot back. “J 
mean. ‘Tinsley, let’s try some of vour 


devil’s brew on the fire. From what 


I’ve heard. it ought to burn like any 
thine. ” 


“Burn my whiskey? croake 


Tinsley. “Burn 1t?” There was star! 


horror in the imecredulous gaze he 


fixed upon my father. “Have vou los! 
your mind, Brother Ansley? ‘That 
that’s—-well, it’s against nature" 
“] don’t what it’s 


Cal\t aval: 





Tinsley,” said my father. “If your 
whiskey has enough power to keep 
this boiler hot and get us to the Tol- 
livers before we’re all dead—” 

Ashen-faced, Tinsley walked stiff- 
ly over to the sledge. He hefted up 
the jug and set it down on the fan- 
tail of the Willopus-Wallopus. Trig- 
ger Two-Bits watched him, moan- 
ing low, as if in pain. 

“IT reckon you really mean to do 
this thing,” Tinsley said to my fa- 
ther, and it was a stunned, grief- 
stricken man who spoke—-a man on 
the verge of tears. 

Eyes turned imploringly upon my 
father, he slowly worked the corn- 
cob out of the jug. And, as carefully 
and as sparingly as if he were pour- 
ing out some of his own blood, he 
permitted a thin stream of the crys- 
tal ambrosia to flow into a bucket. 

“You’ve hardly wet the bottom,” 
said my father. “More, Tinsley.” 

It took a lot of doing, but finally 
my father got Tinsley to measure out 
about half a gallon in the bucket. 
Then my father seized it up, kicked 
open the fire door and sloshed the 
nectar in. 

Running considerably above 120 
proof, Tinsley’s mountain tipple was 
comparable to some of today’s rock- 
et fuels. There was a fragrant ex- 
plosion deep in the stalled giant’s 
innards. The fire caught and began 
to roar fiercely. And within minutes 
the Willopus-Wallopus shook her- 
self, belched a couple of times, and 
took off. 

‘Nobody in the world would have 
dreamed of doing a thing like this 
except somebody who hates whiskey 
the way you do,” Tinsley muttered. 

The Willopus-Wallopus made 


considerable headway before need- 
ing another belt from the jug (liter- 
ally, one more for the road). This 
time, resigned, Tinsley squared his 
shoulders and announced he’d do 
the honors himself. 

“Do all that ts within thine heart,” 
said my father, and he was genuine- 
ly moved by Tinsley’s sacrifice, “for 
the Lord ts with thee.” 

Once again, the Willopus-Wal- 
lopus was treated to a generous snort 
of corn. And once again the mam- 
moth dug in and forged ahead. 

They were almost at the crest of 
the Ridge when the laboring Willo- 
pus-Wallopus staggered to a halt 
once more. Over on the other side, 
a bit of a way down, would be the 
Tolliver place. 

“We'll give the old dragon just 
one more whack at the jug,” Tins- 
ley said. “Brother Ansley, I know 
you enjoy this—will you offer the 
sacrifice, please?” 

My father sloshed out a real 
whopper while Tinsley looked away 
and ground his teeth, and Trigger 
Two-Bits wiped his eyes with the 
back of his big clenched fist 

The Willopus-Wallopus shud- 
dered and climbed inch by inch. 
And after what seemed an eternity 
of anxious time they stood triumph- 
ant upon the crest of Razorback 
Ridge just as the dawn of Christ- 
mas Day broke over the 
hills. 

Below them the Tolliver cabin, 
all but buried under the snow, lay 
silent, its chimney smokeless. 

My father was never certain about 
just how many Tollivers they found 
inside the cabin that Christmas 
morning. But for the first few min- 


distant 





utes, he was fairly certain that none 
was alive—except Goatleg. He stag- 
gered out of the back room, stared 
unbelievingly and then croaked, 
“Praise the Lord. You’re just in 
time!” 

“Amen,” said my father. 

Goatleg went on: “Just in time, 
Brother Ansley, to hold a regular 
baptizin’—-Olabelle Vista’s done it 
again—another boy.” 


My father hurried into the back 
room and found Olabelle Vista lying 
on a ragged bed, the new baby cra- 


Father splashed a half-gallon of moonshine 


died in her arm. She smiled wanly 
at my father and told him, “He’s a 
fine boy—he’ll be all nght.” 

“He ought to be,” said Goatleg, 
trying to manage a proud-father 
smile, “he’s the only one’s had any- 
thing to eat for God only knows 
how long.” 

My father went into another room 
and found Tinsley bending over 
Grandma Trailing Arbutus and 
holding a gourd dipper to her lips. 
Old Oral, who’d been lying on a 


gunny-sack pallet beside her, was 


into the Willopus-Wallopus, and the stalled monster 


began to rumble contentedly. 





resting on his elbow waiting his turn 
his eyes fixed on Tinsley’s jug 

“It’s God’s will,” said my father, 
when Tinsley looked at him ques- 
tioningly. My father picked up a 
cup and held it out to Tinsley. “Fill 
it up—and I'll try to get a fire 
started.” 

Tinsley looked at my father with 
mingled pain and admiration. My 
father looked back at Tinsley with 
sympathy and understanding. 

Under the busy ministrations of 
their rescuers, and numerous life- 
restoring applications from Tinsley’s 
jug, all the Tollivers soon were up 
and kicking. And, all things con- 
sidered, it turned out to be the big- 
gest Christmas and the finest chris- 
tening they had ever known 

There was enough of Tinsley’s 
best left to help Grandpa Oral dis- 
remember his misery. (“We been so 
poor,” Goatleg apologized, “we’ve 
been making bread out of all the 
corn meal | get hold of—making 
bread, mind, when there warn’t a 
drop of whiskey in the house.” 

The new baby was christened 
“Ansley Willopus Tinsley Wallopus 
Tolliver.” But he grew up to be a 
big, husky fellow, so it never seemed 
to hurt him. And my father and 
Tinsley promised to get Trigger 
Two-Bits off the chain gang and 
give him a nice home for the rest of 
his life on Tinsley’s place (and they 
did it, too 


There was a whale of a Christ- 
mas dinner, and after dinner, my 
father told the story of the First 
Christmas. This was fine, except for 
one thing. It gave Tinsley an idea 
he never let go of. Because every 
time he told about riding the Willo- 
pus-Wallopus to rescue the Tolli- 
vers, and finding the new baby boy. 
he always worked in something 
about the Three Wise Men 

This was all right, except Tinsley 
would always insist the only way the 
three of them got to Sour Apple 
Cove was by following “that very 
same Star in the East, the one that 
guided the Wise Men to the lowly 
manger in Bethlehem, where Christ 
was born... Ah-men!” 

My father would have been the 
last person on earth to remind Tins- 
ley they couldn’t possibly have had 
a glimpse of the “Star in the East” 
that Christmas Eve. For the air was 
so chock full of flying snow that 
they couldn’t have seen Haley’s 
Comet with its tail afire 

So whenever anybody suggested 

as quite a few did—that Tinsley’s 
story was somewhat of a stretcher, 
and wondered why the Lord hadn’t 
struck him down long since, my fa- 
ther would answer merely by quot- 
ing Samuel 16: 7, which goes 

“The Lord seeth not as a man 
seeth; for man looketh on the out- 
ward appearance, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart a 


Short, Short, Short Story: 


Cleaned floors, waxed same 
Three o'clock, kids came 


ANGELINE L. PAPADAKIS 
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It's more fun mixing drinks and drinking 
‘em...when you follow this basic guide! 


Is the cocktail hour your favorite...except when you're serving 


time in the kitchen playing bartender? Do you dread wading 


through pages of outer-space recipes to find that one down-to- 
earth sour? Or do you skip the mix-up altogether and jovially 
ask, “What kind of highball will you have?”’. Wait-- don’t throw 
in the bar towel—your hosting problems are solved — right on 
these pages. Here you'll find, not every drink known to man, 
but those most in demand! With the best recipe for each drink 
after many elimination tests (wow!)...and the easiest to fix 
too. Plus simple, intriguing ways to vary these basic favorites 
Just keep this handy mixing guide at your elbow, and your 
guests will bend theirs with cheers! 


and don't forget the SOUTHERN COMFORT 


You need only a few staple liquors for a basic home bar 
whiskey, gin, vodka, rum and Southern Comfort. S.( 
versatile, its unique flavor adds new zest 

to the old stand-by drinks. Not to men 

tion the many favorites that can only 


be made the Comfort” w: iy! 


WHAT /S SOUTHERN COMFORT? 

In the gracious days of the Old South, &S WN 
men had time for the finer things. One ery 
such man-of-leisure in New Orleans was 

disturbed by the taste of even the finest 

whiskeys. He took time to “smooth his 


spirits” with some rare and delicious in- 


gredients...and Southern Comfort was 





born! The formula for this unique 100 
proof liquor has remained a family secret 


to this day. We think you'll like it! 





tips from the experts 


THE MAGIC FORMULA TO 
SUCCESS = MEASURING! 


i The best drinks are the 
4 result of exact measure 


t ments of the finest ingre- 
dients. Not even a high- 
. ball should be mixed by 
Ane the “eyeball” method 
Y Here’re the figures you 
cancounton: pony = | oz 

one jigger = 1% oz 

dash Ye teaspoon 


DON'T SKIMP 
ON THE ICE! 


Use cracked ice for shaker 
drinks, lots of cubes for high 
balls. Avoid “stale” ice, 
with that “icebox 


taste.” 4. c 


WHEN TO SHAKE—WHEN TO STIR? 


If a drink is made only 
with clear liquors, it re 
quires only stirring with 


ice for proper mixing (the 

¥ Stinger is one of few ex 

ceptions). Shake drinks 

4 with hard-to-blend ingre 

n dients like: fruit juice 
eggs, cream or sugar 

and give it all you've got! 


WHAT KIND OF SUGAR IS BEST? 


Some prefer the way powdered sugar 
blends with ingredients in certain 
drinks, even though it “clouds up” 
a bit. Finely granulated sugar 
makes a clearer drink 

Take your choice, but 

put sugar in the shaker 

first! 


CHILLED GLASSES— 
BETTER COCKTAILS! 


Before mixing cocktails, 
fill glasses with cracked 
ice to cool ’em. When 
mixture’s ready, dump ice, 
dry glasses—and pour 


SECRET OF THE 
FROSTED GLASS! 


For “frosted” drinks, put 
wet glasses in the icebox, 
or bury in shaved ice. For 


the “sugar-frosted” glass, 

dampen rim of pre-cooled 

glass with slice of lemon, _ 

then dip rim in powdered 

sugar for a few seconds Pl 
=2 


Knock off excess 


BASIC GLASSWARE 


Standard 
outa Peshlened Highball 
(4 to 6 oz.) (8 to 10 a2.) 


Sour Cordial 
(5 to 7 02.) (% to 1 oz.) 
<n 


Collins Cocktat! 
(10 to 14 oz.) (2 to 3% o2.) 


Wine ( 
(4 02.) 
a 


See the new Double Oid Fashioned giass — and special offer on last page! 








Sardi’s Restaurant & 
Sardi’s East, New York 


The drink that Manhattan Island 
is proud to have as a namesake 
As welcome in any crowd as 
spring in Central Park 


% Southern Comfort 
% dry vermouth 
dash Angostura bitters* 


Stir with ice and strain into glass 
Add cherry 


* Southern Comfort® 


the 8 “whiskey-whetters’’... 


MANHATTAN 

% Italian (sweet) vermouth 
% bourbon or rye 

dash Angostura bitters* 

Stir with cracked ice, 
strain, serve with cherry. 


MINT JULEP 

several mint sprigs 

] tsp. sugar 

dash water 

bourbon 

Crush mint, sugar, water 
in 12-0z. glass. Fill to top 
with cracked ice, pour 
bourbon to '%-in. of top 
Stir ‘til glass frosts 





Mint won't mind being crushed if 
you soothe it with Southern Comfort 
instead of bourbon (no sugar) 


*Bitters Optional 


OLD FASHIONED 

1 lump sugar 

dash Angostura bitters* 
splash of plain soda 

jigger (1% oz.) bourbon 
Muddle sugar, bitters 
soda. Add 2 ice cubes, 
orange Slice, cherry 

It's high fashion to make this old 
favorite with Southern Comfort in 
stead of bourbon —omit sugar 


WHISKEY SOUR 

% jigger lemon juice 

1 tsp. powdered sugar 

jigger (1% oz.) bourbon 
Shake well with cracked 
ice, strain. Serve with 
orange Slice, cherry 

Use Southern Comfort with 4 tsp 


powdered sugar, less lemon for 
a sour to bring out the smiles! 


ESQUIRE'S HOT TIDBIT... 


Take large size green olives stuffed with pimiento 


and roll each in a slice of lean bacon 


secure with 


toothpick, bake ‘til bacon’s crisp in 450° oven 
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The Ambassador East, 
Chicago 

One of the best nips the Windy 
City has to offer. Served at 
the Pump Room, it'll be a fav 
orite in your living room, too! 


jigger (1% oz.) Southern Comfort 
jigger scotch 
Pour into old-fashioned glass 


filled with cracked ice. Stir, add 
twist of lemon peel 


»-».- most folks will whistle tor 


ROB ROY 

1 part Italian (sweet) 
vermouth 

2 parts scotch 

dash Angostura bitters 

Stir with cracked ice 

strain. Serve with twist 

of lemon peel 


WARD EIGHT 

% oz. lemon juice 

% 02. orange juice 

2 oz. rye 

4 dashes grenadine 

Shake with cracked ice, 


serve without straining 
Add orange slice 


TODDY 

1 lump sugar 

dash Angostura bitters 

1 oz. water 

2 oz. bourbon or scotch 
Muddle sugar, bitters 


water. Add ice cubes, 
liquor, lemon peel twist 


sive your Toddy a “full body 
nake it with Southern Comfort in 


stead of your usual whiskey 


BOURBON 
COMFORT* 


% Southern Comfort 
% bourbon 


Pour over ice cubes, stir 


ESQUIRE'S EASY SPREAD... 

Chop equal parts of Bermuda onion and good Swiss 
cheese very fine, or put through meat grinder 
spread mixture on buttered bread, cut in small pieces 





Fontainebleau Hotel, 
Miami Beach 
The drink that steals the lime 


light, even under a Miami moon! 








jigger (1% oz.) Southern Comfort 
juice % lime (optional) 

Canada Dry quinine (tonic) water 
Pour in highball glass with ice 
cubes, fill with tonic, stir 

Try a S.C. highball— 1! 02 
Southern Comfort, squeeze 
lime, fill with 7-UP or soda 


* Sout! 


double-quartet of gin... 


DRY MARTINI 
1/5 French type (dry) vermouth 4/5 dry gin 

Stir with cracked ice, strain, add green olive oi 
pearl onion. For a Vodka-tini use vodka, omit gin 
GIN 'N TONIC 

juice & rind of % lime Canada Dry quinine water 
jigger (1% 02.) dry gin (tonic water) 

Put lime, gin, ice cubes in 8-oz. glass, stir. Fill wit! 
tonic. Go Mexican—skip the gin—viva tequila 
TOM COLLINS 

1 tsp. powdered sugar Y% jigger lemon juice 
jigger (1% 07.) gin plain soda 

Dissolve sugar in juice. Add ice cubes, gin, soda 
and stir well 


Tom didn't know what he was missing ‘til he made a Collins with 
Southern Comfort instead of gin 


GIMLET 

3 parts dry gin dash plain soda 

1 part Rose's Lime Juice or fresh lime juice 

Shake gin 'n juice with ice, strain. Top with soda 
ESQUIRE'S SNAPPY SNACK... 
Blend deviled ham with tart mayonnaise, diced 
celery or radish. Core center of large dill pickle . 
stuff with mixture, refrigerate. Serve in 1/-in. slices 
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Jack Dempsey's, 
New York 


Popular drink in Times Square 
that'll make a hit with your 
guests, too. Just pour a round 


and watch the fans gather 
jigger (1% oz.) Southern Comfort 


Pour into old fashioned glass 


with cracked ice or ice cubes 


Add twist of lemon peel, stir 


-.- vodka & tequila favorites! 


BLOODY MARY 
jigger (142 02.) vodka 

2 jiggers tomato juice 

Y% jigger lemon juice 

dash worcestershire sauce 
salt and pepper to taste 
Shake with ice, strain 


Follow the new ‘party 


place vodka with Southern Comfort 


MARGARITA 

] oz. Cuervo tequila 

% oz. Triple Sec 

1 oz. lime or lemon juice 
Shake with cracked ice 
Moisten glass rim with 
fruit rind, spin in salt 
Sip over the salted edge 


SCREWDRIVER 
2 oz. vodka 
Orange juice 


Put 2 > cubes in 6-0 


j I j } I 
vlass. Adé vodka, fill with 


juice 
Be a master craftsmar 
next Screwdriver with a jigger of 


S.C. instead of vodka 


make your 


ALEXANDER 

% oz. fresh cream 

% 02. creme de cacao 

jigger (1'2 02.) gin or brandy 
Shake well, serve 


dandy 
manes a feaily 


ESQUIRE'S QUICK DIP... 


Raw vegetables 


and slices of 


arrots, radishes, celery, scallions 


cauliflower to dunk into Russian 


dressing, mayonnaise or sour cream with chives 





Trader Vic’s, San Francisco, 
New York, Los Angeles, Havana 


Exotic drink toast of the Deey 
South”—that’s right at home in 
Trader Vic’s tropical South Pacific 
atmosphere 


juice 42 Ttresh lime 
% oz. Ocean Spray 
ranberry juice 
? oz. Southern Comfort 
Shake well with cracked ice, strain 


into glass 


~ winning foursome... 


DAIQUIRI 


juice of 4 lime or lemor 
1 tsp. powdered sugar 
jigger (1% 02.) light 

Bacardi rum 
Shake with cracked ice 
til shaker frosts 
Daiquir 2 
tsp. sugar, Southern Comfort (sar 


rum), adds new meaning to the word 


strain 


mackery, m-mir e 4 


CHAMPAGNE 
COCKTAIL 

1 lump sugar 

dash Angostura bitter 

chilled B.V. champagne 
Saturate lump of sugar 
with dash of bitter idd 
ice cube, fill with cham 
pagne, twist of lemon peel 


with everyone! 


ST.LOUIS 
COCKTAIL 

» peach or apricot 

chilled Southern Comfort 
Place peach or apricot i 
large champagne or sher 
het glass. Add chipped ice 
fill with Southern Comfort 


STINGER 


2 parts brandy 


| part white creme de 
menthe 


Shake well with 


sfrain 


cracked 


oth Southern Comfort for 
' 


nger that a humdinge 


ESQUIRE'S CHEESE APPETEASERS 


Blend Roquefort with trace of onion juice 
walnut halves. Or try Roquefort with 
olives, horseradish, mayonnaise... on 


heap on 
hopped stuffed 


1 Crackers 





SEST BY FAR... 
for a barbecue! 
fast to make, marvelous to taste/ 


juice % lime 
hawaiian pineapple juice 
2 oz. Southern Comfort 


Pack tall glass with cracked ice add 
lime juice, Southern Comfort. Fill with 


pineapple juice, stir. Texas Cooler 
same as above with grapefrulu juice 
instead of pineapple, no lime u 


A 


ROUSING CHEER FOR WINTER 


HOT BUTTERED RUM 


ser Jamaica ru all piece 


NEW ORLEANS EGG NOG ee 


TOM & JERRY 


egg 


| tsp. pwd ugar 


Beat white and yolk of egg sepa 
rately. Blend, add sugar, beat. Add 


randay rum Our in muy ily ana 
brand m, pol r St { 


gt Dairy eggnog n top with hot milk or water, nutme 
ot. Southerr 


MILK PUNCH 


Pour chi igredients in punch bow Pp. pw. Sugar igeer 


t k Southern Comfort 


Beat mixti dust with nutmes 


Shake with cracked ice, strain. Dust 


~ with nutmeg 


PARTY PUNCH 


Fast party starter. Cool ingredient 
fifth bottle , 


hour or more. Pour into punch 
bowl over large piece of ice Add 
champagne, citrus fruit slices, cher 


ries. If plain soda used, pour in first 





to dinner! 


dim the ‘‘house lights’’ for a 
grand entrance with glowing 
SOUTHERN COMFORT 


Even the simplest dessert or cup of coffee 


becomes an elegant treat 


tastes delicious 


—when you highlight it with smooth 
Southern Comfort (it burns! ) 


DRAMATIC DESSERTS 


CHERRIES JUBILEE 
(serves 4) 

No. 2 can large, black Bing cherries 
cornstarch 

1 cup Southern Comfort 


SNOWBALL FLAMBE 
vanilla ice cream 

toasted coconut 

Southern Comfort 


Roll ice cream ball in coconut 


vanilla ice cream Put in dish, cover with Southern 
Comfort and ignite. Blow out 


Drain the juice from the can of ; : 
flame before eating (please!) 


cherries. Heat juice and thicken 
slightly with Add 
cherries and Southern Comfort 
to liquid and warm. Ignite and 
pour over individual servings... 


cornstarch 


best way to thaw ice cream, ever! 


COFFEE WITH A FLAIR 


COFFEE 
ROVALE 
Southern Comfort 
hot black coffee 


Fill teaspoon with Southern Comfort 
and balance over demitasse of coffee 
Ignite liquor. As 
into coffee 


AFTER-DINNER DRINK OF 


BLUE BLAZER 
14 white creme de 
menthe 


flame fades, pour 


DISTINCTION 


Pour creme de menthe in cordial 
glass, float S.C. on top and ignite 
When the flame dies 


serve 


let glass cooland 
= 


yy a 


Comfort 


4 Souther ’ , 
a Sure beats after-dinner mints 


ahulous- dowumat £ (awe LUMO 
g ; : 


TRY SOUTHERN COMFORT IN: 


SOUPS SAUCES SALAD DRESSINGS 
FRUIT DISHES + TEA - BARBECUE GLAZE 


Write for more outstanding Southern Comfort recipes 


Duncan Hines Hickory Nut Cake, Crepes Magnolia, Pudding Sauce, 


Croutes Aux Fruits, Poires Flambees, Apricot Sauce 
Strawberry Parfait, Cherry Sauce, Flaming Plum Puddin: 


Fruit Cake, 
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save over ‘2 on NEW st —- 


Southern Comfort Steamboat Glasses 


the Old Fashioned is THE fashion 


SO 88590 
2(15'% oz.) 
giasses 


7e@ Mark o Jenerous A 


YOUR FRIENDS WITH THESE 
“MIND READING CARDS” 





oro Das 


guests most often ask for 














=m RTHUR MURRAY, the dancing- 

school head, makes it a prac- 
tice whenever possible to dance with 
girls applying for jobs as instruc- 
tresses. This way, he says, he can 
personally determine their sense of 
rhythm. 

At a recent interview, a young 
applicant conducted herself very 
well during the initial talk. But 
when it came to dancing with Mur- 
ray, she made one error after an- 
other, and finally broke into tears. 
Murray, who had seen this happen 
many times, tried his best to reas- 
sure her. 

“Forget me,” he said. “Pretend 
you’re dancing with Rock Hudson.” 
The girl smiled and wiped her eyes 

“I’m not Arthur Murray, I’m 
Rock Hudson,” Murray kept whis- 
pering as they danced. 

After just ten seconds of this, his 
partner fainted dead away! 

JOAN BURR 

ORMALLY, THE PLAY was bad, but 
that night it reached a new low. 
One set collapsed in the middle of a 
dramatic pause and the actors read 
their lines with all the expression of 
cigar-store Indians. As the second 
act started going, so did the people 

Finally, after the hero had saved 
his sweetheart from a band of fero- 
cious Indians, he turned to her with 
a silly look on his face and said with 
a sweep of his hand: “There, dar- 
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ling. I have driven them all away.” 
Came a voice from the last row: 

“Not yet, youngster, there’re about 

ten of us stragglers left in back.” 


DON WILLS (American Mercury) 


BOVE THE LUNCHTIME Chatter in 
the plush New York restaurant 
could be heard the loud, nonstop 
tones of a Woman diner. After dis- 
cussing the guest list for a coming 
party, what she would wear, what 
darling man was married to what 
bore, she finally mentioned having 
seen “Around the World in 80 Days” 
the night before. “How did you like 
it?” her companion asked. Her an- 
swer reverberated through the din- 
ing room: ““My dear, it’s divine for 
anyone who hasn’t been around the 
world!” JOAN CROSB’ 
N FRANKENBERG, Germany, the 


local fire brigade. resorting to 


desperate remedies for desperately 


needed funds, issued the following 
warning to the villagers: “If not 
enough money for the new hose can 
be collected, we may find ourselves 
forced to stage a concert.” 

They got their money 


Mr LUCIEN 


HEN VIOLINIST Jascha Heifetz 
made his triumphant New York 
debut, Josef Hofmann, the pianist, 


and Mischa 


were in the audience 


Elman, the violinist 
As the 


Huse 
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Human Comedy, continued 


went on, Elman became increasingly 
fidgety, continually mopping his 
forehead with his handkerchief. Fi- 
nally, during a pause between selec- 
tions, he whispered to Hofmann, 
“Hot in here, isn’t it?” 

With a straight face, Hofmann 
whispered back, “Not for pianists.” 


KERMIT RAYBORN 


A Y FIVE-YEAR-OLD grandson, 
: Benny, watched entranced as I 
repacked an old trunk. When I 
found a picture of my husband as a 
young man, I showed it to the boy. 
“Is that really Grandpa?” he asked. 

I assured him it really was. After 
studying the picture awhile, he shook 
his head and said: 

“He sure looks new there, Grand- 
ma. You must have just got him.” 


MRS. W. G. PETERS 


A GRANDMOTHER was visiting her 
son’s family, and while she was 
freshening up for dinner, her five- 
year-old grandson brought his pup- 
py in to see her. Busy at the mo- 
ment, she paid no attention to the 
lad or his pet. 

After a while the boy, eyes filled 
with tears, asked her reproachfully : 

“Grandmother, aren’t you even 
going to speak to your granddog?” 


BEULAH TURNAGE 


ee’ MPLOYEES AT the post office in 
Se Brantford, Canada, are still 
blushing. Recently the post office’s 
mail-handling equipment was moved 
to a new office location. Out from 
behind a sorting counter fell a yel- 
lowed letter that had apparently 
rested there for some time. 
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The postmaster opened it and 
found it had been written in April, 
1920. It was from the postmaster in 
Woodstock to the postmaster in 
Brantford. The subject: a complaint 
about a letter that never reached its 
destination. Windsor Daily Star 

OME TIME AGO, I boarded a sleep- 

er bound for New York. 
a train much patronized by business- 
men. As I prefer, if possible, to 
undress in the aisle, I asked the por- 
ter, “Any women aboard yet?” 

“Yes, sir,” he said. “Two. 
there’s gentlemen with both.” 


w.r 


It was 


But 


LONDON department store de- 
cided to honor its millionth cus- 
tomer. She was embraced by the 
store’s managing director, inter- 
viewed on TV and loaded down 
with free merchandise. 
She then proceeded on to her 
original destination—the Complaint 
Desk. JOAN PARSONS 


MY DAUGHTER Ellie was 
small, she loved to look at cata- 
logues. One day when Ellie was par- 
ticularly naughty I scolded her with, 
“Tf you’re not a good girl, I’m going 
to send you back to Sears Roebuck.” 
For a minute her little face fell, 
but then she brightened and said: 
“Oh, Mommy, you can’t do that. 
You’ve used me too much already.” 


MRS. H. WARNECK 


ay HEN 





Do you remember any funny original 
stories in the world of Human Comedy? 
Send them to: “Human Comedy,” Coro- 
net, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Payment on publication . . . No contri 
butions can be acknowledged or returned. 
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by Robert Daley 


Singing of God and 
the hopes of man, F'rance’s 
guitar-playing priest 


draws Elvis Presley-sized crowds 


1 pe THEATER IS FULL, the house- 
lights dim and the curtain rises. 
In front of a dark backdrop stand 
a microphone, a straight chair. A 
guitar lies on its case on the floor. 

As the star of the evening steps 
out from the wings, the audience 
applauds enthusiastically. He is a 
short man of 40, with a long, thin 
nose and hair as wild as any musi- 
cian’s. He is plainly ill at ease as he 
murmurs his thanks into the micro- 
phone, his fingers picking nervous- 
ly at the strings of the guitar 

But when he begins to sing, all 
nervousness vanishes. His is a voice 
that can throb or wail or croon 
lullabies, the guitar framing rathe1 
than accompanying it. The audi- 
ence is completely captivated 

For three hours the concert con- 
tinues. When it ends, the man is 
uncomfortable again. He mumbles 
his thanks and leaves the stage to 
thunderous applause. 

Among all the entertainers of the 
world this one is unique—for his 
costume is a cassock and he is a 
Catholic priest. He is, moreover, a 
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Jesuit, a member of that proud ordet1 
which has called itself for centuries 
the warrior arm of the Church. 
The Reverend Aimé Duval S. J., 
composer, lyricist, guitarist, singer 
and priest, is a phenomenon, even in 
France. His success over the past 


seven years has been extraordinary. 
Men, and children have 
jammed the biggest music halls on 
the Continent to hear him. One 
night last 12.800 people 
packed London’s Albert Hall to the 
rafters, most of them understanding 
no French, Father Duval knowing 
only a few words of English. His 
three-hour concerts include an hour 
of folk songs, an hour of Negro spir- 
ituals, an hour of Aimé Duval. 


women 


winter, 


The newspapers have called him 
‘“God’s Traveling Salesman,” and 
one once featured a cartoon in which 
he was shown engaged in a guitar 
contest with the devil. Another noted 
that his unpretentious voice stirs the 
depths of one’s heart as he “sings of 


the hopes and worries of man, of a 
God tangible One 
song, his “Rue des Longue-haies,” 
was singled out as an 
work of art.” 


and familiar.” 


“authentic 


The guitar-playing priest’s records 
have enjoyed a strange and com- 
pletely unexpected sale. There are 
only three of them, 45 Rpm ex- 
tended-play discs, with two songs to 
a side. The first was recorded for the 
small Studio S. M. and has sold al- 
most half a million copies. 

['vpical of these “hit” songs is his 
“Tuten vas, Monsieur mon freére 

You’re going away, Monsieur my 
brother.) The lyrics are simple: 


You’re going away, Monsieur my 


brother, 


Nothing in your hands. 


Your life 1s ending without success, 
Little Man. 


Not even a handkerchief to wave 


you good-by.... 
Mail pours in on Father Duval 
in such quantities that he has had 


Audience is enthralled at Paris’ Palais de Sports as Father Duval sings folk songs, spirit- 
uals and own compositions. One of the latter has sold 500,000 copies as a phonograph record. 








to take on three assistants, two to 
read and sort the letters, plus a law- 
yer to handle contracts. They have 
about 10,000 requests for concerts 
on file, enough to keep the priest 
busy for the next 33 years. Some 
concerts bring in large fees—which 
go to the order. Other concerts 
Father Duval gives for nothing—in 
prisons and hospitals, in factories 
such as the huge Peugeot auto plant, 
where he has sung to as many as 
3,000 workers. 

His career as a troubadour came 
to him accidentally, almost against 
his will. For he has been, and re- 
mains, first and foremost a priest. 

The fifth of nine children, Aimé 
was born June 30, 1918, to Edmond 
and Marie Thérése Duval on a poor 

‘farm near the tiny village of Le Val 
d’Ajol in the Vosges Mountains of 
northeastern France. “I had to walk 
two and a half miles to school on an 
old Roman road that passed through 
a forest,” he recalls. “There was 
never any traffic on it, and I used to 
walk along singing to myself, all 
alone in the forest.” 

He did well in school, studied mu- 
sic, learned to play the piano and 
harmonica. But he was too slight for 
sports, though he had and still has a 
passionate interest in them. 

“My grandfather had a fine voice 
My father, too,” he says. “We sang 
a lot at home. We were very poor 
and worked hard, and so we sang a 
lot, mostly the old songs which peas- 
ants sing. It was that which formed 
me.” 

At 20, Aimé was received into the 
Jesuits. A year later, World War II 


broke out and he was drafted into 


the engineers as a private and sent 
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to Syria. (Seminarians are not ex- 
empt from the draft in France, nor 
are full-fledged clergymen.) He de- 
clined to go to officers’ school. “I 
wanted to remain a private to stay 
with the men.” 

After France fell, Aimé Duval re- 
entered the Jesuit novitiate and con- 
tinued his studies for the priesthood. 
During a vacation in Paris he hired 
a battered guitar for five francs 

about a penny) a day and taught 
himself to play it. 

His ordination as a priest seemed 
the happiest day of his life. Then, 
on an ancient motorcycle, he set 
out from Grenoble to Toulouse. The 
wind beat against his face and bil- 
lowed his cassock out behind him. 
Darkness fell and the road stretched 
interminably ahead. 

All through the night he drove. 
the headlight poking out before him. 
He was alone on the road and he 
thought of his loneliness and of 
man’s lonely journey through life, 
and he began to compose his first 
song. 

It was 
Ami,” 


called 


and no 


“Seigneur, Mon 
translation can do 
justice to its deceptive simplicity. It 
gOeS 

Lord, My Friend 

You took my hand, 

I will go with You without fear 

To the end of the road 

The melody he set it to is also 
simple, but haunting and unusual. 
And in it is something of the folk 
songs Father Duval knew as a boy 
songs of humble people, of their 
faith and hopes and disappoint- 
ments 

He sang it to a group of young- 
sters at Toulouse. “‘When | finished 
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I was absolutely astonished to see 
that they liked it and wanted me to 
go on singing.” When he returned 
to the Jesuit house at Dijon, to 
which he was attached, he left be- 
hind a copy of the words and music. 
“Within a few months I began to 
hear “Sergneur, Mon Ami, wherever 
I went. Then people began to say to 
me, ‘Won’t you sing it for us, 
Father.’ ” 

At Dijon, Father Duval’s mission 
was and unusual. “I was to 
spend my evenings in the cafés talk- 
ing to the people. I was given per- 
mission to take along my guitar. 
Then at 11 o’clock in the morning I 
would say Mass.” 


new 


At first, café owners wanted no 
part of Father Duval, with or with- 
out guitar. Finally one or two per- 
mitted him to enter their taverns, 
where he sang for perhaps 20 min- 
utes, then answered questions and 
“drank a glass of wine now and 
then. You have to.” 

Father Duval was an immediate 
success and soon 400 or more people 
would jam into a small café, sitting 
on chairs, tables, on the bar itself 


Proprietors fought among them- 


selves and begged the guitar-playing 
priest to come into their places. 


“They sold an awful lot of wine to 
the people who came to talk to me.” 

Notices began to appear: “Father 
Duval and his guitar will be here to- 
morrow night.” And the bar would 
be packed. 

Father Duval writing 
songs. They rose out of his immense 


went on 


sympathy for men who must work 
all night (Lord, why did You make 
the night so long, so long 


> 


so long 
for me?) and from his love for peas- 
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ants and poor workers who come 
home at night (not covered with 
glory, covered with dust). 

Only about a quarter of them 
could be called religious. But all are 
in the genre of folk songs or Negro 
spirituals and are filled with love 
and humility and rhythm. 

Father Duval’s songs and his fame 
spread, and soon he was giving con- 
certs in all parts of the country. His 
means of transportation was _ the 
same battered old motorcycle he had 
had as a student. Frequently, when 
a concert was over he rode all night 
to reach the town where he was to 
appear the next day, bouncing along 
with his few belongings strapped to 
the baggage rack. his guitar slung on 
his back. 

His free time he spent composing 
sitting 14 
hours at a desk polishing 


new sonves, sometimes 
‘a word 
here, a rhyme there. I wanted it sim- 
ple, nothing my mother would not 
understand. And if the words were 
really right, the music came all by it- 
self.” 

Sponsors of Father Duval’s con- 
certs in England were so happy to 
have him that brought his 


mother over, too. A peasant woman 


they 


74 vears old, only once before had 
she ever left her native village. Re- 
ported Father Duval: 
father’s death three years ago, my 
brother Marcel 
When she 


my mother said to him, ‘Feed the 


“Since my 
runs the farm. 
received the invitation, 
rabbits, I’m going.’ 

“In London, the French ambassa- 
dor met her plane. At the concert 
she sat in a box with the Lord Mayor 
of London. When a spotlight was 
thrown on her she stood and bowed 
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graciously, like a queen. She told me 
she was not a bit frightened, she had 
nothing to lose. But every night she 
was worried and phoned my brother 
and asked, ‘How are the rabbits?’ ” 
Father Duval himself was ill at 
ease before crowds; the concerts 
were an ordeal for him. Each time, 
he had to steel himself to go on stage, 
a moment he dreaded. Once on 
stage, he put so much sincerity and 
feeling into each word that he fin- 
ished completely exhausted. 
Thousands of people wrote to him 
for help or advice ; hundreds of oth- 
ers came backstage with their prob- 
lems. He never turned any of them 
away. “That’s what I was there for.” 
Today, his naturally frail health 
aggravated by an _ overstrenuous 
schedule, he gives only three con- 
certs a week. (His weight has in- 
creased to about 135 pounds. He is 
five feet six.) He has traded the 
motorcycle in on a little 2-hp Cit- 
roén. “I learned that a man has to 
have a minimum of comforts. Oth- 
erwise he can’t do his work.” 
But he is still highly nervous, wor- 
ries about losing his voice and chain- 
smokes cheap Gauloise cigarettes. 


On stage he fidgets between songs, 
bites his fingernails during applause, 
and frequently gets words mixed up 
when introducing a song. 

Some of his songs are preceded 


by what might be called little ser- 
mons. For instance: “Here is a song 
I wrote to try to console my mother 
when she lost her husband. You 
know, no one can help you at a time 
like that, not Guy Mollet, not Gen- 
eral de Gaulle, not even Napoleon 
himself can help you. Only God can 
help you.” His sincerity immediately 
established a complete rapport be- 
tween himself and his audience. 

He is not always solemn. Once he 
sang a Negro spiritual about the 
man who tried to drive to heaven in 
a limousine, but ran out of gas be- 
fore he got there. “A moral aspect 
of the price of gasoline,’ observed 
Father Duval. 

Some of his compositions are reli- 
gious without ever mentioning God 
or sin, as: 

I have seen You, 

I have seen Your face 
And the table where 
Two places. 

Father Duval’s songs have been 
translated into nine languages. “I 
would like to sing for all the world, 
to write songs in all dialects, to 
bridge all that separates us,” he once 
said, discussing his hopes. 

Another time he remarked that 
he had tried to model his life on that 
of St. Francis of Assisi-—adding with 
a smile: “It is said that St. Francis 
was very good on the lute.” ew 


You have set 


Quick Descriptions 


THE PENTAGON: It has five sides 


THE GRAND CANYON: Just gorges. 


on every issuc. The Unionist 


EARL WILSON (Hall Syndicate) 


CALIFORNIA: A STATE WASHED by the Pacific on one side and 


cleaned by Las Vegas on the other 
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“Karphone 
diplomats”’ 
tactfully tackle 
most any chore— 
from feeding the 
cat to advising 


the lovelorn 


by Margo Fischer 


NE OF THE ASTONISHING business de- 

velopments of our century is the tele- 

phone answering service. For taking 
no” out of “no answer” when their tele- 
phones ring, some 1,500,000 individuals or 
business firms now pay from $12 to $25 a 
month to over 6,000 big and little offices 
spread throughout the country, with a take 
of $277,000,000 a year. 

Along with this, a new kind of switch- 
board operator has developed over the 
years. She is an “earphone diplomat” who 
must act as a secretary, detective, marriage 
counselor, alarm clock, hand holder, recipe 
giver, pet sitter, or whatever. 

She has to judge which calls warrant 
getting a client out of bed, off the tennis 
court or away from a bridge party. She’s 
paid to wake up some people each morning 
and to see that others sleep until noon un- 
disturbed. She is asked for medical advice 
and consulted about love problems. 

In Columbus, Ohio, for example, a man 
called his telephone answering service and 
told the operator that his thumb had 
turned black and blue. “What shall I do 
about it?” he wanted to know. 

“Walk around the corner to St. An- 
thony’s Hospital,” she told him. 

“All right,” he agreed. “But I'll need your 
evidence that I called. Because it was my 
wife who hit my thumb and I want to sue 
her for divorce.” 

For small businessmen, a telephone an- 
swering service is extremely valuable. A 
butcher in Oklahoma City has his message 
bureau take all of his calls on Friday eve- 
nings when business is at a peak. Every 
hour he sends a boy to the office to pick up 
the meat orders. In this way he can tend 
the store without constant telephone inter- 
ruptions and without losing the orders. 

The owner of a glass and mirror com- 
pany often has his answering service take 
over calls when an important customer 


“ 
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drops in, if only for 15 minutes. It 


avoids interrupted sales talks. 
Answering service began with a 
tiny one-man office in St. Joseph, 
Missouri. Early services chiefly con- 
cerned themselves with doctors and 
their patients. But over the years just 
about everybody else seems to have 
discovered their usefulness, too. New 
York City alone has 400 telephone 
answering services, one with 10,000 
subscribers; Chicago has 196; Los 
Angeles, 175. Some employ hun- 
dreds of switchboard operators; 
others manage with two or three. 
My Secretary, a telephone answer- 
ing service in Los Angeles, owned 
by two enterprising ex-Wacs, Ann 
Moore and Dorothy Gipson, tries to 
learn the habits and whims of 950 
clients sufficiently well to be able to 
play the role of private secretary. 
Not long ago one of their clients 


telephoned and asked, “Will you do 
a great favor for me?” 
“Tt all depends,” was the answer. 
“Well, you’re My Secretary, aren’t 
you?” countered the man. 


It turned out that he wanted 
someone to take care of the family 
cat. Would My Secretary please 
carry cat food to the house every aft- 
ernoon? Yes, My Secretary was will- 
ing, and did. 

Perhaps the most exclusive tele- 
phone answering service in the coun- 
try is New York City’s The Belles, 
owned by Florence Clay and Mary 
Printz. These girls have an unlisted 
telephone number, charge more than 
other answering services, and limit 
themselves to 200 clients who must 
be either millionaires or celebrities. 
“And we have to like them person- 
ally,” they explain, “before we'll 
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take them.” Asked what they do to 
rate more money than other services, 
Florence Clay smiles, “We lie beau- 
tifully.” 

But they also go out of their way 
to perform special services for their 
chents (they refer to them as “ac- 
counts”), among whom are Faye 
Emerson, Ralph Meeker, Imogene 
Coca, Judy Holliday, Farley Gran- 
ger, Tennessee Williams, Hermione 
Gingold, Noel Coward and Gore 
Vidal. 

The girls have a sort of lend-lease 
arrangement with their accounts’ 
domestics; that is, one account will 
loan a maid or butler to another for 
a festivity. 

Mary Printz tells of one account 
who called them for aid in cooking 
a turkey. Company was due for din- 
ner, and his girl friend, who had 
promised to cook the meal, quar- 
reled with him and simply walked 
out. The Belles gave him proper 
instructions via telephone; and his 
guests bragged afterwards 
what a superb cook he was. 

Another account, who’d been out 
on the town one night, lost nis door 
key. When he couldn’t get a room 
in a hotel, he called The Belles to 
ask if they could put him up. 

“Sure,” they told him. “Come on 
over.” He slept on a cot they put up 
in the office. 

Early one morning, an account 
called and explained that his clock 
of order. “But I want a 
three-minute egg for breakfast,” he 
said, ‘“‘so will you call me when three 
minutes are up?” 


about 


was out 


“Certainly,” promised Florence 
Clay. 


But it was the busiest time of the 
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day for the switchboard, and both 
girls completely forgot the man. 

Two weeks later, he called again 
to ask if they thought the ege was 
done yet. There wasn’t a bit of hu- 
mor in his voice, either. Nor is he a 
client any longer. 

Women apparently have a pen- 
chant for the answering service busi- 
ness. Another highly successful one 
is run by Jane Marilley in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Called Courtesy Asso- 
ciates, the business grosses $200,000 
a year and employs 33 full-time op- 
erators. ‘These must be college girls, 
and Jane puts them through an ex- 
tensive training course which makes 
them the equivalent of “executive 
secretaries.” 

“This business,” Jane says, “lit- 
erally started on a wing and a 
prayer. The first year we flight-man- 
aged two men who flew around the 
world in 80 days. I had a partner 
then, whom I later bought out. We 


got the Piper Aircraft Corp. to pro- 
vide planes for the men, wrote all 
their business letters for them, ar- 
ranged for their visas, and took care 
of most of their business contacts. 
“We kept in touch with them by 


ham radio since we didn’t have 
enough money for cables. Contact 
was amazingly good, too, until the 
men were thrown in jail somewhere 


’ 


in Saudi Arabia for three days.’ 

The girls didn’t get paid for their 
services, however, until the men 
came back and sold their story to a 
publisher. 

Today, Jane Marilley’s accounts 
read like the stock exchange. In the 
aeronautical field she has Fairchild 
Engine and Airplane Corp., Martin 
Engine and Airplane Corp., and 
Bendix Aviation Corp. In other 
fields she has B. Deere Cedar Craft 
Co., Standard-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Continental Can Co., Inc., and The 
Magnavox Co. She also serves small 
local firms, acts as Washington 
headquarters for many out-of-town 
firms, arranges dinners and hotel 
reservations for groups meeting 
there, writes thank-you letters for 
brides, and once took a group of 
grocers’ wives through the White 
House. 

Even the most 
tive” 


efficient “execu- 
switchboard operator 
make a mistake, however, as hap- 
pened when one of them took a call 
for a private family named Kelly 
and was asked, “How is Bobby?” 

“Well, he’s out right now,” said 
the cheerful operator, “but may | 
have him call you?” 

“If you can,” said the dialer, “‘it 
will really be something. Bobby is 


the Kellys’ cocker spaniel.” be 


can 


Artful Dodge 


A vIsIroR TO THE Lee mansion in Virginia asked permission 
to have his picture taken with a female guide, who was dressed 
in the garb of the Civil War period. She agreed, but befor 
the picture was snapped, the man put his arm around thi 
young lady’s shoulders. Hesitating only a moment, she gently 


removed his arm, with this tactful comment 


“National Park 


regulations state that visitors are not supposed to handle park 


property.’ 


WALTER TROHAN (Chicago Tribune 
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by Joseph Laitin 


DIANE VARSI: fawn on a hot tin roof 


She is nervous, frightened and 


withdrawn, wears blue jeans and has a bad complexion, 
yet this talented girl seems 
destined to become a star—in spite of herself 








HE UNSMILING, fragile-looking 
lina with the bumpy com- 
plexion shook her head. “T’ll take 
care of myself.” 

The director turned abruptly to a 
220-pound stunt man. “That girl’s 
a problem child,” he said angrily 
under his breath. “Won’t use a 
double and refuses to wear protec- 
tive padding. I still have to shoot 
her scenes with Gary Cooper so I’m 
depending on you to see she doesn’t 
get hurt.” 

The camera whirred. The director 
called for action. He got it. Four 
rough characters went to work on a 
hapless young man in a realistic en- 
actment of a bloody street brawl. On 
cue, the slender actress, her face now 
alive with indignation, leaped into 
the fray with a flying tackle that 
brought the husky stunt man thud- 
ding to the ground. 

“Cut,” said Director 
Dunne. “That was perfect.” 

This incident in Ten North Fred- 
erick is just another example of 
how Diane Varsi, Hollywood’s new- 
est young star, is making it clear that 
she can take care of herself. For 
though this painfully shy 20-year- 
old girl may look and outwardly be- 
have like a startled fawn, she often 
more ciosely resembles a wildcat on 
a hot tin roof. 

Diane Varsi, already twice mar- 
ried and mother of a two-year-old 
boy, never wanted to be an actress 
and still isn’t convinced she is one. 
But she is probably the only person 
in Hollywood who has any doubts 
about this. For with practically no 
previous theatrical, TV or screen 
background whatsoever, she won an 
Oscar nomination for her sensitive 


Philip 
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portrayal of Lana Turner’s daugh- 
ter in Peyton Place. 

She is considered the master of 
the significant pause, with the rare 
ability to find inside herself the char- 
acter she is portraying and to con- 
vey it to the audience. Director 
Dunne says of her: “Diane reads 
lines as though she’s written them 
herself. She her whole 
body, from toe to head. I’ve never 
seen such talent.” 

The extent of this praise can be 
appreciated only when one realizes 
that from the day she first appeared 
in a movie studio, Diane blandly de- 
fied Hollywood tradition. She lives 
in a remote, sparsely inhabited can- 
yon in the Malibu hills, an hour’s 
drive along the sea from Hollywood, 
in what passes for a house. It is fur- 
nished with a rough-hewn table, 
two benches, two broken-spring day 
beds, and no chairs 

She usually shows up for work at 
the studio in blue jeans and sweat 
shirt, driving, until recently, a dilapi- 
dated jalopy. She coldly turns down 
all invitations to glamour parties, 
loathes nightclubs, and once airily 
told a studio bigwiy she has no in- 
tention of spending the rest of her 
life being a movie star 

She has precipitated crises dur- 
ing the filming of her pictures that 
studios won’t take these days even 
from an established star. But always 
it was the intrusion of her tempestu- 
ous private life that caused the 
trouble, not so-called artistic tem- 
perament. For Diane takes her work, 
as she does her life, with a driving 
intensity that terrifies most people. 
When her studio, 20th Century-Fox, 
gently suggested she wear a dress 


acts with 
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more often when appearing in pub- 
lic, she retorted, “I’m getting paid 
to act, not dress.” 

Diane Varsi is a very angry young 
lady; perhaps she has the right to 
be So. 

She had, to put it mildly, an un- 
usual childhood. Except for an iso- 
lated incident here and there, she 
steadfastly refuses to talk publicly 
about her background. Originally 
the studio’s official account of her 
life stated simply that Diane Varsi 
was born in San Francisco on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1938. She went to school in 
San Mateo, a suburb. Her father was 
a florist named Russell Varsi, who 
later became a contractor. She had 
no previous acting experience, nei- 
ther amateur nor professional. Her 
eyes are blue; hair, ash-blonde. She 
is 5’7” and her 120 pounds are well 
distributed. 

Diane claims she never really had 
a home, although she is vague about 
this, and silent about other aspects 
of her early life. At the age of five, 
she was put into a convent. ‘wo 
years later, she was taken home by 
her parents. 

In the 
abandoned 


interim, her father had 

his floral business and 
prospered as a building contractor. 
The Varsis could now afford a 16- 
room house and a servant. But Diane 
remembers this rambling, ghostlike 
mansion only as the symbol of het 
miserable and lonely childhood. It 
was furnished in French period fur- 
eilded 


yric-a-brac, her mother’s idea of ele- 
| I | th 


niture, chairs with rococo 
vance. A superstitious maid confided 
to. the child that 


chosts inhabited the house by night. 


seven-year-old 


Her mother suffered a breakdown 
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Diane plays guitar to amuse son Shawn, 2, 
with whom she lives in the Hollywood hills 


that 
fined her to the house for a long 


and underwent surgery con- 


time. Diane has only a shadowy 
recollection of her father during this 
period; he apparently was having 
troubles of his own that prevented 
him from filling the gap tor Diane 
and her younger sister, Gail. 


At school, 


better. Diane became angry and de- 


things weren’t much 


fiant. She wouldn’t get into line with 
to take off 


rarely 


other students, refused 


her coat in class, came to 
school on time and sometimes didn’t 
show up at all. She had only one 
passion——-dancing. And the energy 
she refused to put into learning the 
three Rs went into a consuming ef- 
fort to master tap and acrobatic 
dancing. Before she was in her teens, 
she began to create her own dance 


form but couldn’t explain it to any- 
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body. ( Later she learned it was what 
they called “modern dancing.” ) 

Diane’s attitude, as well as her 
devotion to dancing, separated her 
from the other students. At first they 
looked upon her as “different.” 
Then they labeled her as “strange,” 
and finally began referring to her 
as “just plain nuts.” An outsider at 
the age of 12, she began going out 
with older boys, which scandalized 
the school. 

For awhile, Diane did make some 
effort to conform. She made a few 
friends, and was elected vice-presi- 
dent of her class at San Mateo Jun- 
ior High School. These were the 
happiest few months of her adoles- 
cent life. 

But they didn’t last. In her second 
year of high school, she ran away. 
Some weeks later Diane was picked 
up by police and returned to San 
Mateo. She had now become the 
talk of the town. 

Before she was 17, Diane again 
turned her back on the scene of her 
agonizing childhood. With a girl 
friend, she hitchhiked south. Their 
goal Mexico, Diane 
planned to study folk dancing. The 
pair slept on beaches along the way 
and by the time they reached Los 
Angeles, Diane’s friend had had 
enough. 

Diane heard that Perez Prado, 
the Cuban band leader, was hold- 
ing an audition for a Latin-type 
“peasant” dancer for a one-week 
engagement at a local theater. She 
darkened her body with make-up, 
and at the audition kicked off her 
shoes and did her kind of dancing. 
Prado hired her for $175, which 


kept her going for quite a while. 


was where 
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During her first year in Holly- 
wood, the girl led an aimless hand- 
to-mouth existence—hoping to find 
another job as a dancer. On impulse, 
she married a boy she hardly knew. 
She had the marriage annulled 
shortly afterward, only to discover 
weeks later that she was pregnant. 
She flatly refuses to talk about her 
first husband and will not name him 
or describe him. 

Another boy, James Dickson, 
came into the picture and urged 
Diane to marry him. Lonely and 
bewildered, but still defiant, 
act epted. 


she 


FEW MONTHS LATER, Diane ac- 
A companied an acquaintance to 
one of her classes at drama school. 
And there she realized that acting 
might give her the creative outlet she 
was seeking. She heard of a new 
drama coach named Jeff Corey who 
was then looking for students. As 
Corey recalls it, she turned up look- 
ing like an unlikely prospect for any- 
thing but beachcombing. 

“In two minutes, I knew the girl 
was a potentially important actress,” 
Corey says. He offered to teach het 
acting for $5 a lesson. 

Diane wrote her grandparents for 
the money and they sent her a check. 
She worked hard with Corey for six 
interrupting her 
only to give birth to a son. 


months, studies 

One afternoon Corey happened 
to meet a friend he hadn’t seen for 
years, Mark Robson, the director 
Robson casually mentioned he’d fin- 
ished casting for a new picture, but 


one important part was still open 
He’d tried out more than 200 girls 
for the role, including some well- 
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known actresses, but he still was un- 
satisfied. Corey told him about 
Diane, and the director asked him 
to send her around. 

Robson regretted this invitation 
when he looked up from his desk 
next day and saw the girl Corey had 
sent. Hair uncombed, ill-fitting san- 
dals, black cotton stockings, nonde- 
script clothes. She was not pretty 
and she wore no make-up to cover a 
bad complexion. 

As a matter of courtesy to an old 
friend, the director handed the girl 
a script, opened it to a particular 
scene and suggested she study it 
while he finished signing some let- 
ters. Finally, he put down his pen 
and, with an impatient glance at his 
watch, he asked Diane to read. 

Five minutes later, he picked up 
the phone and asked for Producer 
Jerry Wald. “I’ve found her, Jerry,” 
he shouted. “Allison for Peyton 
Place. She’s right here.” 

Front-ofice opposition almost 
ended Diane’s career before it be- 
gan. This opposition centered not 
only on her general appearance but 
on the results of her screen tests. 
They were good enough in black and 
white, but proved to be near dis- 
astrous in color. The color film 
emphasized her skin trouble. 

Wald persuaded her to see a doc- 
tor about the blemishes and it turned 
out that she suffered from an acute 
case of acne, caused by lack of sleep, 
improper food, irregular living and 
nerves in general. It was impossible 
to clear up before the picture 
started; medication seemed of little 
help. But Robson decided that he 
could hide her skin blemishes with 
judicious lighting and discreet cam- 
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era angles. And Diane got the part. 

Overnight, she became an im- 
portant personality in Hollywood. 
Diane was bewildered by all the at- 
tention. She had already separated 
from her second husband (they were 
finally divorced in August, 1958) 
and retreated to an isolated house 
in the hills with her son Shawn 
whose last name she insists is Varsi. 

There, her only contact with the 
world is an old-fashioned wall phone 
on a line she shares with three other 
parties. In one corner of the large 
living room sit a pile of books of 
poetry, stacks of records and a record 
player. No radio, no TV. Here, be- 
tween films, she sits and broods, 
writing and reading mystical poetry, 
listening to classical music and jazz. 
She amuses Shawn by playing a 
bongo drum and dancing for him. 

Typical of her poetry is this two- 
line poem she considers crystal-clear : 

Go away and don’t bother me. 

Cant you see I’m lonesome? 

She loves conversation at times, 
and has a quick sense of humor. 
When this writer showed up a few 
minutes late for a dinner appoint- 
ment, he found Diane sitting on a 
log in the restaurant parking lot, 
head in her hands, looking forlorn. 
He apologized profusely for his tar- 
diness but she continued to sit there, 


glumly, saying that not only was the 
writer late, but she’d been early. He 
apologized again, but she remained 
seated, 


volunteering the informa- 
tion that she’d been sitting there ex- 
actly 29 minutes. 

“I’m sorry, Diane,” he said. “But 
may I point out that at our last ap- 
pointment, you kept me waiting over 
an hour, and when 


you finally 











did show up, I didn’t say a thing.” 

A mischievous look came over he 
face. “I know.” she said. “But / 
didn’t apologize for being late.” 
With that, she sprang to her feet, 
took the writer by the arm and said 
with a laugh: “Let’s have cinner.” 
When she laughs, her usually un- 
smiling face lights up. 

Diane thoroughly enjoys her own 
company, and spends much of het 
time alone. There are people she'd 
like to meet; but none, with the ex- 
ception of Greta Garbo, is connected 
with the movies. 

When Aldous Huxley, the dis- 
tinguished British philosopher and 
author, heard she had expressed a 
desire to meet him, he invited Diane 
to tea. It is doubtful if the august 
Britisher, his genteel wife and their 
exclusive circle of literary friends 
will forget the young actress who 
showed up in sandals, blue jeans 
and plaid shirt, carrying under het 
arm a loudly protesting year-old boy. 

To those who complain that she 
lives in her own very private world, 
Diane has this quiet answer: “I live 
in two worlds, my own world and 
the world of reality. My own world 
is the world of my son Shawn. He 
must be clothed and fed and tended 
to. The world of reality is the studio. 
I must be on time for appointments. 
I must learn my lines. Only then 
can I retire to my own world—-and 
why shouldn’t this be private?” 

Now that she is confronted with 
success, she is fighting more furiously 
than ever against pressure to make 
her conform. In this embattled state, 







using it. 


THE REAL PROBLEM Of your leisure time is to keep others fron 





she grows more defiant and her com- 
plex behavior—which Diane makes 
even more baffling by describing as 
utter simplicity be- 
wilder all who meet her. 

For a time she saw a psychoana- 
lyst three times a week. She will not 
talk about this except to say it has 


continues to 


done her good, and that she now 
goes only once a week 

Diane barely manages to live from 
one $500-a-week paycheck to an- 
other, as most of her money goes for 
taxes, her agent and a personal man- 
ager. Also, a housekeeper to take 
care of Shawn when she’s working 
and numerous doctors’ bills, espe- 
cially when she went to her psycho- 
analyst more frequently. The only 
jewelry she wears she fashions from 
stones she finds on Malibu Beacl 
She rents a sewing machine—which 
she used to make a dress of her own 
design that can be called stylish only 
as long as the sacks are in vogue 
She owns only three other garments 
She wants a washing machine but 
her present finances won’t permit 
her to get one even on time. Except 
for eye make-up, she uses no cos 
metics. With plenty of sun and rest, 
her acne is beginning to clear up 
scheduled 
to go into work by the end of the 
year—will be The Best of Every- 
thing for 20th Century-Fox. The 
studio has signed Diane to a long- 
term contract. And those who ad 
mire her are hoping this talented 


Diane’s next picture 


girl can also be persuaded to sign a 
long-term armistice with herself and 
the world around her. eb 
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The spy who wore diapers 


by Stanley S. Jacobs 


N PARIS 1n 1858 there died a wiz- 
H ened gnome of a man known 
only as Monsieur Richebourg, “the 
wee one.” He was 90, a midget, and 
a man of mystery who had not left 
his home in 25 years. The opening 


of his papers, however, revealed one 
of the most amazing spy stories of 
all time. 

M. Richebourg, the size of a two- 
year-old child when he was a grown 
man, was a servant, entertainer and 
confidant of the Duchess of Orleans, 
mother of Louis Philippe. 

During the bloody French Revo- 
lution, refugee royalists encamped 
on the Orleans estate outside Paris, 
hoping that Louis Philippe would 
succeed to the throne if the Revolu- 
tion failed. They had no way of 
knowing how their brother aristo- 
crats were faring inside Paris, with 
the tumbrils hauling more and more 
ladies and gentlemen to their deaths 
on the guillotine every day. 

“If we could only 
exchange informa- 
tion and plans with 
our friends!’ la- 
mented one royal- 
ist. “But the 


gates are 


city 
guarded 
night and day by the ~ 
revolutionists.” 

It was then that 
M. Richebourg 
made his fantastic 
suggestion: “Let me 
go to Paris as a baby. 
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Wrap me in swaddling clothes and 
have a maid carry me through the 
lines. Nobody will suspect I am 
what I am. I will take your 
sages and bring back news.’ 
The aristocrats fell in with the 
weird proposal. A loyal maid was 
pressed into service. She carried 
Richebourg-—then 21 years old—in 
her arms. He was diapered and 
wrapped in swaddling clothes 
“Kio, that is a 
laughed a guard, as the “baby” gur- 
gled and rolled his eyes. Once safely 
in Paris, they contacted hidden roy- 
letters, 
turned to the Orleans estat 


mes- 


chubby one,” 


alists, exchanged and re- 

For two olf the most riotous weeks 
of the Revolution, the peasant maid 
and the cooing infant passed back 
and forth 
for which 


carrying royalist secrets 
they could have 

beheaded. ‘The vital 
securely to M 
Richebourg’s diapers! 

But the Revolu 
tion succeeded and 
the 
agent vanished into 
the Paris of the Re 
public to 


been 
immediately 


papers were sewn 


midget secret 


live out 
his years unsuspect 
ed of being the spy 
might have 
changed 
had the 
been able to impk 


who 
histor \ 
royalists 


ment the plans he 


carried. ew 
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ONE OF THE WORLD'S man-made wonders, the 
Mount Rushmore National Memorial, towers 
impressively over the Black Hills of South Da- 
kota. Here, the faces of four great Presidents 

George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Abra 
ham Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt—have 
been carved into the mountainside by famed 
sculptor Gutzon Borglum. Once a year, these 
60-foot-high, white granite statues are in- 
spected and repaired by a four-man “beauty 
squad,” whose leader nonchalantly dangles 
500 feet above sharp rocks to fix a chink on 
Lincoln's nose (right). To record this monu- 
mental face lifting for CORONET, pilot-photog- 
rapher Martin Iger had to fly his two-seater 
plane perilously close to Mount Rushmore’s 
gigantic heads. But as pictures on the following 
pages show, the result is a breath-taking aerial 
portrait of America’s “Shrine of Democracy.” 


Text by Richard Kaplan 
Photographs by Martin Iger 
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By hand (above), workmen grind granite through 

wire screen into mixture to be smeared on statues 

(Below) they make certain Jones won't fall by fasten 

ing his rig to the rock on Rushmore’s smooth summit 
, ee . 
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orange spider, Jones 


ike o tiny 


alights on Roosevelt's 


20-foot mustache 


ONLY GLENN T. JONES, 
daredevil boss of Rush- 
more’s repair crew, is 
permitted to work on the 
statues themselves. 
Jones is the lone Na- 
tional Park Service em- 
ployee with the title of 
“Maintenance Man and 
Sculptor.” Water is the 
main enemy of the Rush- 
more faces. ‘It freezes in 
hairline crevices and 
widens them into gaping 
fissures. To fill these 
cracks, Jones and his 
crew use a special blend 
of dry white lead, gran- 
ite dust and linseed oil 
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Seen close-up from 
perilous ledge (left), 
Lincoln is a 

grinning gargoyle 

with beetle brows 

and slashed cheekbones 
From afar (below), 

he takes ona 

more benign appearance 
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Swaying dizzily in the wind, Jones spies crack 


in Roosevelt's nostril 


AFTER A LONG SEARCH, Mount Rushmore was chosen as the monument site 
because of its dramatic location and fine natural lighting. Finnish-born 
sculptor Borglum began work in 1927 but died shortly before the statues 
were completed in 1941. His son and assistant, Lincoln, applied the 
finishing touches to the project, which cost nearly a million dollars 
Viewed from near or far, the dimensions of the Rushmore heads are stag 
gering—and, consequently, so is the job of servicing them. Egypt's famous 
Sphinx, for example, has a head only half the size of Borglum’s Washington 
If proportionate full figures were added, each President would stand 465 
feet high—nearly half the height of the Eiffel Tower. They have noses 20 
feet long, mouths 18 feet across and eyes 11 feet wide. When inspection 
time comes, foreman Jones is lowered over the rim of the peak by hi: 
helpers—James A. McDougall, Richard Bray and Eugene Lewis—and hangs 


suspended in a bucket-shaped harness similar to the Navy's bosun’s chair 





Panoramic 
aerial view shows 
all four Presidents. 

From left: 
Washington, 
Jefferson, Roosevelt 
and Lincoln. 


Cavelike opening 


at upper right 

is entrance to 
unfinished Hall of 
Records. 

Rushmore statues 
are clearly 

visible for 60 miles. 














Perched precariously 
beneath Lincoln’s 
brow (right), Jones 
checks eye for signs of 
erosion. A grown 
man can stand erect 
in giant socket. 


- 


Washington's aristocratic nose shades Jones from sun (below) as he 
flicks dab of thick white paint in sightless eye of first President 
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On model of Washington in main building, Jones maps plans for next day 








Knapsack-laden workers clamber slowly up side of 6,200-foot peak 


ALTHOUGH IT HAS BEEN 31 years since work on Mount Rushmore 
began, there has never been a fatality among the crews of workers 
constructing and repairing it. Access to the mountain is difficult. 
The slopes are strewn with 400,000 tons of rock broken loose by 
excavation and dynamiting, and climbing by tourists is prohibited 
More than a million “pilgrims” visit “The Shrine of Democracy” 
every year, gazing at the great stone faces of freedom from a 
vantage point 1,400 feet away. “Mr. Borglum originally built these 
statues to last 5,000 years,” says maintenance chief Jones, “and 
| figure the least | can do is try my best to see that they will.” \yiy 


Bracing legs to keep foothold on Washington’‘s slippery bald head 
McDougall, Bray and Lewis pull Jones up at end of grueling day 
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by Joyce Holland 


Trying to teach her family to Live Graciously, she found a hot dog in 


HERE WAS JUST no getting 
1 ool it: I was a dingy old 
suburban failure. I wasn’t Living 
Graciously. That, as near as I could 
figure it from the slick, sophisticated 
magazines, meant; Dining By Can- 
dlelight, Having Intellectual Con- 
versation, Keeping Romance Alive 
and, above all else, Cooking With 
Herbs. You’ ve just gotta Cook With 
Herbs 
According to the recipes for Gook- 
ing With Herbs, you take a measly 
old six or eight pounds of prime beef, 
beat it with basil, rub it with rose- 
mary, thump it with thyme, throw 
it in a casserole, set it on fire with 
brandy and rush it to the table 
where everyone says, “Ah, what is 
this tantalizing, subtle flavor?” 
Whereupon you lower your long 
curly eyelashes and murmur modest- 
ly, “Oh, L always Cook With Herbs.” 
Well, I kept thinking about those 
pictures labeled “At Home With the 
Mrs. So-and-So.” And I 
decided that I, would Cook 
With Herbs and 


editors and photographers would 


Gracious 
too, 


maybe magazine 


descend on me as a shining example 
of Gracious Living in the Suburbs. 


Tomorrow, I decided recklessly. I 


will become a “typical housewile in 
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this modern age.” ‘Tomorrow I will 
Cook With Herbs 

Even as I pushed my grocery cart 
up to the shelves with the mysterious 
little jars of marjoram, chervil and 
savory, of orégano, cayenne and 
camomile, I began to feel elegant 
and sophisticated. | 
descendingly at my fellow shoppers 
with their commonplace sacks of 


gazed con- 


onions. 
Next I surreptitiously planned my 
dinner of “subtle elegance” as they 
always call it in the articles. ‘Then 
I got together my props 
First, of course, the tall candles 
for Dining By Candlelight. ‘That was 
easy-—a trip to the attic to dig down 
among the Christmas decorations. | 
then carefully removed the family 
silver from the trunk where it stays 
hidden to prevent two certain small 
gentlemen from digging tunnels in 
the sandpile with the salad forks. 
Even J knew that one of the basic 
requirements for a chic, worldly 
dinner is a huge salad composed of 
queer sounding——and worse tasting 
vegetables and herbs tossed with a 
frantically seasoned dressing in a 
huge wooden bowl. Unfortunately, 
the only such bowl around the house 


just happened to be occupied by 
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hand was worth a bushel of basil 


the family turtle. After two years of 
occupancy that turtle had squatters 
rights, I figured, and not even for an 
experiment in Gracious Living 
would I dispossess him. 

So back to the store I trudged for 
a huge wooden bowl, to be seasoned 
with oil and rubbed with garlic in 
the prescribed manner. 

Finally, reeking with garlic, my 
feet aching, I stood back and gazed 
at my dinner cooking away resplen- 
dent in herbs. Everything was under 
control now—except my children. 
Already I had explained time after 
time that nobody was coming—that 
we were just going to dine in a 
gracious manner, like the people in 
the magazines—that I did not have 
the vaporizer on in the kitchen, | 
was just Cooking With Herbs. 

The articles usually mention the 
little darlings vaguely as _ being 
“cuddly and sweet, rosy from thei 
baths, dressed in pajamas and ready 
for bed.” It never says when they 
eat. And what to do with boys who 
are about as cuddly as a rotary 
mower and have to be driven to the 
bathtub at the point of a bayonet, 
just isn’t covered. 


‘Put on pajamas before supper?” 


howled the biggest one. “I’m going 
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out and chase lightning bugs to- 
night.” While I was mastering that 
hurdle, in came my weary husband. 

But at last everything was ready 
and like the “Gracious Mrs. So-and- 
So of Suburbia” I gracefully lighted 
the tall tapers on the dining room 
table and summoned my family. 

“Whose birthday is it?” cried the 
smallest child. 

“Will you never learn when you 
connect the vacuum cleaner, iron 
and washing machine on a three- 
way plug you'll blow a fuse every 
time?” sighed my husband. 

I took a deep breath. “The fuse 
isn’t blown,” I replied, smiling 
sweetly and Keeping Romance 
Alive. “This is the Gracious Way 
Of Dining.” 

My dinnet with a 
chilled  jellied topped 
with a dab of sour cream and sprin- 
kled generously with assorted herbs, 


kicked off 


consommeé 


a picture of “cool, sophisticated ele- 
gance.” While I was casting about in 
my shallow little mind for an idea 
to begin an Intellectual. Conversa- 
tion, the second child shrieked in 
fascinated horror, * Vhis stuff is wob- 
bling and it’s not even Jell-O.” 

I thought bitterly, “How sharper 
than a serpent’s tooth to have a 
peasant family.” 

I brought on the huge wooden 
bowl of salad, which | planned to 
toss gaily, explaining the while how 
I had concocted the herb-flavored 
dressing. One look at the bowl and 
my smallest son leaped up with a 
mighty roar: 
turtle!” 

Sut even after the whole family 
had trooped out to the back porch 
to reassure him that the turtle was 


“You've cooked my 
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alive and kicking in his old bowl, 
nobody would touch the salad. 
“My biscuit is hard as a rock 
and it stinks,” complained the large: 
child, poking the garlic-buttered, 
toasted French bread ungraciously. 
As | opened the oven door to re- 
move the “piéce de résistance” as 
they call it. the delicate aroma of 12 
different 
heard the 


and | 
house 


floated out 
man of the say, 
“Son, I’ve told you a hundred times 
to keep your chemistry set in the 
basement.” 


herbs 


I served my “ piéce de résistance,” 
and about all I can say for it is that 
I know now why they call it that: I 
never saw people resist anything 
more violently. I should have been 
forewarned, but I couldn’t resist go- 
ing on to serve my dessert, a “gour- 
met’s delight of simple, understated 
sophistication” copied right out of 
a glamorous story about a woman 
who lived simply but charmingly in 
a New York penthouse. It was just 
frozen raspberries thawed until they 
“retained a delicate etching of ice,’ 
then drenched in Madeira wine and 
placed in tall, thin-stemmed ¢lasses. 

Unfortunately, it must be warmet 
on Sutton Place, New York City, 
than it is in De Kalb County, 
Georgia, because when I tripped out 
to get those berries they still looked 
like something left behind from the 


Glacier Age. It took mighty blows 


with the meat cleaver to separate 


them and get them mashed down in- 
to the sherbet dishes. Out of respect 
for the children (there was a drastic 
shortage of Madeira wine in our 


neighborhood anyhow; I doused 
them with Seven-Up and carried 
them to the table 

“This is a dessert?” asked my hus- 
band, laying down his spoon with 
cold finality 

“It is a very cosmopolitan, epi-' 
curean dish,” I replied. “It is what 
everybody in New York eats.” 

“Well, now I know what’s wrong 
with Yankees,” he said with a twin- 
kle. ““Their ulcers are frozen.’ 

While I was debating whether o1 
not to bring up the subject of after- 
dinner coftee in the fragile, wed- 
ding-present demitasse cups, there 
came a small cry: ““Mama, I’m still 
hungry.” 

All of a sudden I was just starv- 
ing myself. Throwing down my nap- 
kin, I said, “Let’s go to the drive-i 
and get some hot dog 

“Oh, Mama,” beamed both chil- 
dren. And my husband put his arm 
around me without a 
Keeping Romance Aliv 

As we sat in the car munching hot 
dogs untouched by herbs, but plas- 
tered with relish, ] 


than a hay 


thought ol 


mustard and 


thought, “How sweeter 


leaf to be a peasant and have a 
peasant family.’ 

While the first child was passing 
around his potato chips in an ab 
normal burst of generosity, the se 
child asked “Mama 
are we living gracious now?” 

“We’re doing better than that,” | 
said 


ond timicdly 


“Gracious, we’re /ivine!” 


The next night I cooked black-eys 
peas and fried ham and I fed the 
rest of the herbs to the turtle. eb 


BACHELOR: The only species of big game for which the licenss 


is taken out after the safari 


Type Talk-Baltimore 
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“THE LAW’’ OF LAKE COUNTY 


For 14 years, Sheriff McCall has ruled his 


Florida hailiwick with ar iron hand and a fierce 


determination to keep the integrationists out 


by William Peters 

HE MOST POWERFUL MAN in Lake County, Florida, is Sheriff 

Willis V. McCall. An outspoken racist, the 49-year-old McCall 
inspires fear in the hearts of Negroes in this central] Florida 
county. Even among whites who share his anti-Negro view 
he is regarded with deep misgivings. 

During McCall’s nearly 14-year reign, Lake County has been 
beset by unsolved cross burnings, house bombings, race riot 


and unprovoked shotgun attacks. The Sheriff himself has bee 
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accused of condoning, if not foment- 
ing, much of this terrorism. 

In 1945, six Negro farm workers 
charged him with peonage, invol- 
untary servitude and brutality. Ac- 
cording to newspaper reports, they 
said McCall beat them, arrested 
and fines without 
benefit of trial when they refused to 
work in the local citrus fields seven 
days a week. The FBI investigated, 
but there was no further action be- 
cause of insufficient evidence for a 
trial and unavailability of the main 


W itnesses. 


them assessed 


In 1951, in the case that earned 
him national notoriety, the Sheriff 
was accused of murdering a hand- 
cuffed Negro prisoner and_ badly 
wounding another while driving 
them to the Lake County jail after 
the U.S. Supreme Court had upset 
their conviction in the 
white woman. 

In 1956, New York attorney Mil- 
ton H. Friedman asked for special 
police protection when he entered 
Lake County to take depositions in 


rape of a 


the case of a Negro escapee from a 
Florida road gang. “Sheriff McCall’s 
reputation for violence is well known 
in New York,” the lawyer wrote 
Florida’s Gov. LeRoy Collins. 
Recently, state auditors charged 
McCall with failure to account 
properly for public funds. They 
pointed out that during a nine- 
month period in 1957 the Sheriff's 
office had collected 
than eight investigations a day— 


fees for more 


more, the auditors claimed, than he 
had the manpower to conduct. 

The reaction of McCall himself to 
all of this unflattering publicity can 
be summed up in a framed quotation 
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that hangs over his desk: 

“Never explain; your friends don’t 
require it and your enemies 
don’t believe you anyway.” 

But in a recent exclusive inter- 
view with this writer—the first Mc- 
Call has granted an “outsider” in 
years—the Sheriff “explained” Lake 
County’s troubled past. 

A tall, hulking, taciturn man with 
a round face, McCall was dressed in 
a rumpled blue suit, white shirt, red 
and gray necktie and brown socks 
and shoes. A Western hat, made of 
straw, lay on a table in his office. 

“We haven’t had any trouble ex- 
cept what’s been stirred up by out- 
siders, left-wingers, most of it Com- 
munist-inspired,” he said gruffly. 
“We wouldn’t have any problems if 
they’d leave us alone. It’s all been 
outside influences coming in, inter- 
fering with justice, exaggerating, 
making up lies. 

“My trouble here in Lake County 
hasn’t with the niggers. It’s 
been with the NAACP (National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People) and the Commu- 
nist Party. Ever since I arrested a 
labor organizer who came down here 
to intimidate and organize the fruit- 
pickers in 1948, they’ve branded me 


been 


as a race-baiter, which I’m far from 
being. That organizer told the fruit- 
pickers they’d be shot from the trees 
if they went to work, and when I ar- 
rested him for intimidation of labor 
he showed me his Communist Party 
card. He said he had as much right 
to be a Communist as I had to be a 
Democrat.” 

McCall pushed his heavy body up 
from the desk and walked to a safe. 
Opening it, he drew out a scrapbook 
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of newspaper clippings and letter- 
heads that contained the names of 
his opponents. He periodically 
checks his collection against lists 
published by the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee. 

If he finds a supposedly damaging 
citation against one of his foes, he 
marks the name with red ink. “J 
have several docu- 


sets ot these 


ments.” he said, referring to the 


scrapbook. cs keep one set in a 
bank vault so that if the others are 
lost I can still prove that this all 


started as a Communist conspiracy.” 


ORN IN the Lake County town of 
Umatilla, Sheriff McCall now 
owns three thriving farms—a citrus 
grove, a cattle ranch and a place 
where he raises thoroughbred hors- 
es. His wife Doris gave birth to their 
first son, Malcolm, now a deputy 
sheriff, in 1931. othe 
Norman and Douglas, came 14 and 
22 years later. “I couldn’t afford to 


McCall 


‘Two boys, 


raise but one at a time,” 
said, chuckling. 

Rejected for World War ITI mili- 
tary service because of arthritis, Mc- 
Call ran for County Sheriff in the 
1944 Democratic primary. He won 
the primary—tantamount to elec- 
tion in Lake County—and took of- 
fice as Sheriff in January, 1945. 

Sut it was not until 1949 that he 
came into national prominence. On 
July 16, 1949, a white woman was 
allegedly raped by four Negroes near 
Groveland, in Lake County. Mc- 
Call arrested two Negroes and later 
told reporters of “talking pretty fast” 
to disperse an armed mob of about 
100 white men who came to take the 


prisoners from his jail. “I knew them 
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all.” he said, “and they were sober, 
... After talking 
to them for about an hour, they 
: # 
quieted down and went home. 


reasonable fellows. 


Actually, the men were far from 
quieted. Back in Groveland, 
drove through the Negro 

into a Negro-owned café. 
Florida’s Fuller Warren 
} 


ordered 50 National Guard troops to 


they 
section, 
firing 


Governor 


patrol the area, and almost all of 
Groveland’s 400 Negroes were tem- 
porarily moved to surrounding 
towns. On July 20, the two Negro 
youths—plus a third arrested sub- 


sequently—were indicted for rape 


after a six-hour investigation by a 
special Lake 
didn’t hear 
testimony from the accused. On 
July 26, Ernest Thomas, identified 
as the fourth Negro sought in the 


County grand jury 


which even bother to 


case, Was shot and killed by a posse 


north of Perry, Florida, some 150 
miles distant. 

The trial of the three surviving 
defendants—Samuel Shepherd and 
Walter Irvin, both 22, 


Greenlee, 16 


and Charles 
took place in Septem- 
ber, 1949. All were convicted by an 
all-white jury which recommended 
mercy only for young Greenlee. Cir- 
cuit Court Judge Truman G. Futch 
vave Greenlee a maximum sentence 
of life imprisonment, while Shep- 


herd and Irvin received mandatory 


death sentences. 

Appeals were filed for Shepherd 
and Irvin; Greenlee, fearful of losing 
whi h 
death sen- 
tence, did not appeal. In April, 
1951, the U.S. Supreme Court re- 
jected the Shepherd and Irvin con- 


the mercy recommendation 


had saved him from a 


victions, ruling that opinion in Laks 
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County had been too inflamed for a 
fair trial. 

On the night of November 6, 
1951, McCall picked up Shepherd 
and Irvin at the State Prison at Rai- 
ford to deliver them to the Lake 
County jail, in Tavares, for hearings 
connected with a With 
Deputy James L. Yates driving in 
another car, supposedly to scout for 
possible lynchers, McCall sat the 
two prisoners, handcuffed together, 
in the front seat of his car. Near 
Umatilla, according to McCall, he 
stopped to repair a flat tire. Shep- 
herd and Irvin, he said, attempted 
to overpower him and escape; he 
shot both in self-defense. 


new trial. 


Irvin, who miraculously survived, 
told a different story. In a sworn 
statement, he said that McCall had 
ordered them from the car and shot 
them deliberately. Summoned by 
radio, Deputy Yates appeared. He 
looked at Irvin, according to the 
young Negro, and said: “This — 
isn’t dead. You better kill him.” A 
bullet then struck Irvin in the neck, 
he said, and he pretended to be dead. 

Though McCall was cleared four 
days later by a coroner’s jury, an 
FBI investigation continued. The 
G-men found that six bullets had 
been fired, all from McCall’s gun. 
Five were recovered from the bodies 
of the and the sixth, 
found in ten inches of sand, was 
identified as the one which passed 
through Irvin’s neck. Its location 
indicated that it had been fired in 
straight downward, tending to con- 
firm Irvin’s story. Despite this, Mc- 
Call was cleared of wrongdoing by a 
Federal Grand Jury a year later. 

Meanwhile, on February 14, 1952, 
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Irvin’s second trial, held in neigh- 
boring Marion County, drew to an 
end. The jury, deliberating less than 
an hour and a half,found him guilty. 
Judge Futch, who again presided, 
once more sentenced him to death in 
the electric chair. 

Sut still the case was not closed. 
State’s Attorney Hunter had been 
tormented by doubts as to Irvin’s 
guilt ever since he had interviewed 
him more than four years earlier as 
the young Negro lay presumably 
dying of wounds inflicted by Sheriff 
McCall. Before Irvin could be ex- 
ecuted, Hunter persuaded Governor 
Collins to commute the death sen- 
tence to life imprisonment. 


nN 1954, after the Supreme Court’s 
I ruling against public school segre- 
gation, McCall turned up in strife- 
torn Milford, Delaware, sharing 
a speaker’s platform with Bryant 
W. Bowles, founder and president of 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of White 
urging a mob to “go to it” in their 


People, 


opposition to school desegregation 
Earlier that year, he had brought 
Sowles to Lake County to sign up 


members for his segregationist or- 


ganization. This is the Bowles who, 
life 


now under appeal—for 


in August 1958, received a 
sentence 
the murder of his brother-in-law in 
Texas. 


That McCall 


who filed the complaint which led 


Same year, 1t was 


to the suspension from Lake County 
public schools of the children of Al- 
lan Platt, an American Indian, on 
the grounds that they were Negroes. 
McCall was quoted as pointing to 
one of the children and saying he 
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didn’t “like the shape of that one’s 
nose.” When the court ruled in favor 
of the Platts, their home was at- 
tacked with gasoline bombs. McCall 
explained to reporters, “Anybody 
could have done this. The people are 
mad about the court’s ruling.” Six 
months later, after shotgun blasts 
from a cruising car riddled their 
home, Mr. and Mrs. Platt moved to 
neighboring Orange County. 

In 1956, Sheriff McCall was back 
in the news in possibly the most lurid 
case of his According to 
19-year-old 
white girl from Orange County sug- 
gested to a Lake County girl friend 
that the two go out together with 
Negro airmen from Pinecastle Air 
Force Base. The Lake County girl 
went to McCall, and a trap was set. 
The two couples would go to Sher- 
iff McCall’s own cabin in the “Big 
Scrub” of northern Lake County, 
where the Sheriff and his deputies 
would be lying in wait. When the 
Orange County girl and her Negro 
friend bedroom, the 
trap was sprung. With the airman 


career, 


newspaper accounts, a 


retired to a 


pistol-whipped into unconsciousness, 


allegedly for resisting arrest, the 
white girl was forced to pose in the 
nude with him while photographs 
were taken. She was later charged 
with illegal cohabitation. 

When news of the case leaked out, 
the Leesburg Daily Commercial in- 
vestigated. Then, in a front-page 
editorial, the newspaper charged 
that the girl, too, had been beaten. 
“How this happened is 


plained,” the editorial stated, “since 


unexX- 


she was not charged with arrest.” 
Referring to the 


photographs 
“supposedly taken as evidence,” the 
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“We know of a 
number of service-station operators 
and 


editorial charged: 


others who were shown the 
photos by personnel of the sheriff's 
office. The use of these photos for 
purposes other than ‘evidence’ be- 
that at least one 


person outside the sheriff's office had 


came so flagrant 


some of them reprinted in a photo 
° bP] 
studio 


Last Lake 


outward calm was again shaken by 


December, Countv’s 


a report of the rape of a prominent 


white woman in Leesburg. Sheriff 
McCall began a roundup of Negro 
youths. Two days later, 18-vear-old 
Melvin Hawkins was arrested. Mc- 
Call took special pains to identify 
Hawkins as a nephew of Virgil Haw- 
kins, a Daytona Beach, Florida, Ne- 
legal 
battle to enter the all-white Uni- 
versity of Florida Law School. 
Young Hawkins was held incom- 


ero known for his seven-veat 


municado for five days without war- 
rant or charge. Then, amid reports 
of growing Ne- 


town of 


resentment 
Hawkins’ 


Okahumpka, with protests pouring 


among 
eroes in home 
in to Governor Collins and a guber- 
natorial investigation reportedly un- 
derway, Sheriff McCall arrested a 
19-year-old, mentally retarded white 
boy, Jesse Daniels, and quietly re- 
leased young Hawkins 

Daniels, the first white boy even 
to be questioned in the case. was 
held incommunicado for four day 
Then, on December 28. Sheriff Mc- 
Call announced that he had 
fessed. Daniels’ forced to 
swear they 
case with him, were taken to the 
cell. Mrs. Daniels. who ex- 


plained that Jesse had the mentality 


con- 
parents, 


would not discuss the 


boy *s 
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of an eight-year-old, told what 
happened. 

“Jesse just stood there behind the 
bars,” she said. “... I went close... 
and said, ‘Kiss me, son.’ . very 
dutifully he . . . brushed my face 
with his lips. I reached through the 
bars and patted his face and said, 
‘Son, we love you, and it’s all right. 
We believe you. - 

At that, according to Mrs. Dan- 
iels, Sheriff McCall grabbed her 
arm, jerking her off balance, ac- 
cusing her of breaking her word not 
to discuss the case. “You will never 
see him again,” she said the Sheriff 
told her. And for 13 days she did not 
see him. With a normal preliminary 
hearing by-passed, Daniels was in- 
dicted by a grand jury reported to 
have heard testimony from Sheriff 
McCall and the rape victim. 

A court-appointed attorney re- 
quested a sanity examination by 
state psychiatrists, and Jesse was sent 
to the Florida State Hospital at 
Chattahoochee. Meanwhile, he had 
repudiated his confession as “a 
bunch of lies.” At the mental hos- 
pital, two psychiatrists recom- 
mended that Jesse be committed to 
the institution as not competent to 
stand trial. Judge Futch, who pre- 
sided, ordered the commitment. 

Within three weeks of Daniels’ 
commitment, however, another rape 
and a third attempted assault were 
committed in the same area. Both 
bore strong similarities to the crime 
for which Daniels had been arrested. 
This time, an 18-year-old Negro, 
Wiley Sam Odom, was arrested. 
Once again, Sheriff McCall an- 
nounced a confession. Significantly, 
Odom was not questioned about the 
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attack which led to Daniels’ com- 
mitment, according to newspaper 
accounts. Last May, Odom was con- 
victed by an all-white jury which 
deliberated just six minutes. He was 
sentenced to death by Judge Futch. 
An appeal is under way. 

Sheriff McCall is not without op- 
position in Lake County. Now in his 
fourth four-year term as sheriff, he 
won 1956 
Democratic primary by a scant 55 
percent of the votes cast. McCall’s 
most outspoken, long-time critic is a 
woman, Mrs. Mabel Norris Reese, 
the Mount Dora 
Topic, a weekly Lake County news- 


renomination in the 


former editor of 


paper which she and her husband, 
Paul Reese 
bought in 1947. More than once, 
the Topic has called on McCall to 


resign. 


who is now edito1 


and 
a moderate editorial policy toward 
the Supreme Court’s school desegre- 
gation decision 


This forthright opposition 


have resulted in a 
long campaign of terror against the 
Reeses. Twice, the Topic office has 
been smeared with paint: once by 
red crosses and a KKK, again with 
a sign labeling it “Official Commu- 
nist Office.” 

U.S. Army practice bombs have 
been exploded on the front lawn of 
the Reese’s home. Once, the lawn 
Another 
When 


Mrs. Reese wrote in her newspape1 
| 


was strewn with dead fish 
time, a cross was burned. 
that her dog would be turned loose 
on subsequent cross-burners, she 
arrived home several days later to 
find the animal had been poisoned. 
When a neighbor 
Sheriff McCall harass- 
ment of the Reeses, he quoted the 


complained to 
about the 
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Sheriff as replying, “The only thing 
wrong with your neighborhood is the 
Reeses.” 

This is the background of events 
in which Willis V. McCall sees a 
Communist conspiracy against him. 
Sitting in his office with the scrap- 
book containing his “documents” 
before him, he talked about the Su- 
preme Court’s ruling against public 
school segregation. “I’m opposed to 
integration, 
where,” he said. 

“The Court 
caused a tension between the races 
that I’ve 
worked with Negroes all my life, and 


school here or any- 


Supreme decision 


never existed before. 


I can see it. I’m not in agreement 
with the Supreme Court’s ruling. 
Did you know that it reversed five 
previous Supreme Court, 15 Dis- 
trict Court of Appeals and 55 state 
and territorial court rulings on the 
same subject?” 

McCall is convinced that most, if 
not all, Negro men are consumed 
with desire for a white woman. “It’s 
just a barbarous animal instinct that 
a nigger has that a white man don’t 
have,” he said. “The niggers have 
the idea now that the NAACP will 
get them out of it if they rape a 
white woman.” 

McCall concedes that Negroes are 
making progress. ““They’ve come a 
far way in just a hundred years from 
Africa,” he “Why, 


they’re still eating each other in some 


darkest said. 


places over there. I think our niggers 
have advanced more than any race 
You 
can attribute this advancement to 
the influence of the white man. I 
don’t think you'll ever make the 


in the same amount of time. 


nigger the equal of a white man. 


“That’s why desegregation will 
never 


work,” he continued. “It 
lowers the white children’s standards 
and morals to mix with a syphilitic, 
immoral, diseased race. Their brains 
can’t compare with a white man’s. 
They don’t have the same sense of 
achievement. They even smell dif- 
ferent. Why, the only way I can tell 
a nigver is to look at him or smell 
him. You’ll find exceptions to some 
of these things, but I’m talking about 


generally speaking. White people 


advance faster, grasp things easier 


You've got to have 


hold 


separate 


schools o1 the whites back, 
that’s all.” 
Speaking of schools, McCall sug- 


gested a compromise. “I would be 


I 
in favor,” he said, “of three schools 
one for whites, one for Negroes, and 
one for those who want to integrate 
You know, I used to say that Ameri- 
ca was a great country: if you liked 
live in the 
South; if you liked integration, you 
in the North. Now they’re 
trying to force this thing on all of 
us.” Willis V. McCall 
head. “It won’t work. It just won’t 


work,” ait 


segregation, you could 
could live 


shook his 


Sales Psychology 


A DUTCH BARBER has put a traffic signal outside his 


hop. 


It’s red when the place is very busy, yellow when cus- 


tomers have 


a good chance to get their hair clipped 


ri ’ 


and green when clients can be attended to right away. 
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Old drug ~ 
bring’s ‘Y 
new comfort 


by Henry Marx 


Geriatrics specialists in Europe are reporting 


that novocaine shows stunning potency in relieving arthritis, 


atherosclerosis and other ailments of the aged 


A 91 YEARS OF AGE, Voina Voica 
of Bucharest, Roumania, could 
no longer do the simplest things for 
herself, such as dressing and undress- 
ing. Her hearing and sight were both 
deficient. She couldn’t even remem- 
ber the names of her children. 

She walked with small, insecure 
steps. Her hands trembled continu- 
ously. Her hovered 
around 210. A constant itch, a com- 


blood pressure 
mon complaint of old people, and 
painful joints added to her misery. 
She had, in fact, nothing to look for- 
ward to but death—a death that 
would be a relief. 

Today, nine years later, Voina 
Voica has become a completely dif- 
ferent person. She, and 5,000 other 
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elderly patients at the Bucharest In- 
stitute of Geriatrics, have virtually 
returned from the brink of the grave 
dramatic medical feat 
has astonished doctors everywhere. 


—-a which 

Voina is a centenarian now, but 
she climbs stairs easily, goes out by 
herself, remembers events of the dis- 
tant past as clearly as recent experi- 
ences. She has gained weight; the 
body itch has gone; her white | 


ill 


has changed to gray. 

Her blood pressure is back to nor- 
mal and her arteries are supple 
again. She is able to bend forward 
and touch the floor. What seemed 
impossible has happened to her: she 
is enjoying life again 

What has brought about this mir- 
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The substance with which 
Voina Voica and her fellow patients 
have been treated is one familiar to 
us all. It is novocaine (or procaine as 
it is called in the U.S. Pharmaco- 
poeia). 


acle? 


The novocaine commonly 
used to deaden pain when a tooth 
is pulled or a cavity is filled has 
brought about these dramatic re- 
sults in alleviating the maladies of 
old age. 

Surprisingly, as long ago as 1903, 
a German professor named Gustav 
Spiess learned by chance that not 
only was novocaine a pain killer, but 
that it had a curative value as well. 
His experiments indicated it could 
inhibit inflammation by blocking 
sensitive nerves. Where inflamma- 
tion already existed, it could bring 
about a speedy improvement. 

Medical authorities ignored Pro- 
fessor Spiess’ findings and, as had 
happened to many another scientist 
in advance of his time, his momen- 
tous discovery was relegated to the 
trash heap. 

The matter came up again in the 
20s, when 
pend 


inde- 
ntly tried out novocaine as a 


several doctors 
possible cure for asthma, for circula- 
tory diseases through injec tions into 
the sympathetic nervous system, as a 
remedy for stomach ulcers by the 
creation of a block. But 
official refused to 
give its approval to these revolution- 
ary techniques. A few practitioners 
made use of them, but there was no 


lumbar 


again medicine 


general acceptance. 

When 
1948, a small, black-haired woman 
doctor named Anna Aslan happened 
to read his obituary. Dr. Aslan 
worked at the Institute of Geriatrics 


Professor Spiess died in 
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in Bucharest, and many of its elderly 
inmates suffered from arthritis. In 
view of the experiments of Dr. Spiess, 
it occurred to Dr. Aslan that it might 
be possible to use novocaine for the 
often unbearable joint pains of these 
old people. 

She first tried a novocaine injec- 
tion on a young medical student who 
was plagued by severe arthritis in his 
right knee. Within a few days his 
pain had vanished. It did not come 
back. She then used the same treat- 
ment on 50 elderly people, and had 
with them all. Dr. Aslan 
wanted still more convincing proof 
so she and her collaborators ran a 
series of animal tests. They created 
artificial arthritis in their subjects 

making use of the method devised 
by Professor Hans Selye of Mon- 
treal), then applied novocaine. 
Amazingly, 85 percent of all the ani- 


success 


mals tested recovered completely. 
With this behind her, 
Dr. Aslan treated more elderly peo- 


evidence 


ple and found improvement in al- 
most all. Convinced that her chance 
discovery was of enormous impor- 
tance in the science of geriatrics, 
more extensive experiments on the 
patients followed. 

$y trial and error, a mode of 
treatment evolved which proved the 
most satisfactory: a five c.c. dose of 
a two-percent solution of novocaine 
or 0.1 gram) was injected into the 
patient’s muscles (in rare cases also 
three times 
a week for a month. After a lapse of 
ten days, another series of 12 injec- 


in the arteries or veins) 


then another ten- 
day interval. The treatment was con- 


tions was given 


tinued in this pattern. 


This, in other words, was a main- 
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tenance dose which for the best re- 
sults had to be continued as is insulin 
for diabetics. 

Starting in 1951, 25 people aged 
60 to 92 were subjected systematical- 
ly to this maintenance dose. By 1953, 
none of these had died. In 1954, one 
man lost his life in an accident; in 
to old 

died. 


1955, two more succumbed 
ailments: in 1956, a 
The other 21, among them Voina 
Voica, underwent a complete physio- 


fourth 


logical change. 

Since then, more than 5,000 peo- 
ple have been treated with novo- 
Among 
the last 
percent. 
‘The death rate of those treated only 


alone. 
these, the death rate over 


caine in Bucharest 


seven years has been 7.74 


with hormones, vitamins or the usual 


medications was 34.7 percent. 
ia MOST VALUABLE result of the 
novocaine treatment may prove 
to be the relief it seems to bring to 
cases of atherosclerosis and cerebral 
atherosclerosis. It is atherosclerosis, 
the dread precursor to heart disease 
and death, that causes numbness o1 
coldness in the feet, cramps, sharp 
pains when arms or legs are raised, 
when the 
arteries which feed the outer layers 
of the brain are involved), curtail- 
ment of lack of 
| 


physical control. In most old people 


loss of memory (that is, 


mental abilities, 
thus afflicted, novocaine injections 


over a period of several months 
have brought complete restoration 
of normal functions. 

Another effect of the treatment is 
the disappearance of the signs of 
senile Parkinson’s disease: rigidity 
of the muscles, tremor, loss of auto- 
mati 
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movements, masklike face. 


This disease has generally been con- 
sidered incurable. 

thei 
hearing improved; and gland func- 


Patients have also found 


tions, usually impaired in the elderly, 


restored. Senile eczemas and 
arthritic pains 


disappear and badly atrophied skin 


colorations vanish: 
takes on a healthy tone. 

Perhaps equally important is the 
fact that these old people feel a re- 
newed sense of well-being. For them 
living has again become a pleasure 

Recently a few younger patients 
with specific ailments such as alope- 
cla congenitalis, or hereditary bald- 
ness, have been treated successfully 
with novocaine. One of the youngest 
was a six-year-old girl who suffered 
muscle 
paralysis of the legs 


from congenital atony (a 
and 1 hthvosis 


commonly known as fishskin disease 


All previous attempts te 
had failed. Afte1 
skin 


and she was able to stand up for a 


help her 
60 novocaine in- 


] 


jections, her became normal 


few moments at a time and take a 
few steps. 

Why is novocaine succeeding 
where all other methods have failed? 
The Institute has been conducting 

j 


studies biochemical 


to discover the 
that 


stimulates thi 


physiological, 
and hematological 
These studies 


reason. suggest 


novocaine actually 


cerebral cortex (the outer layer of 
the brain substance « omposed of the 
. It stimu- 


lates the whole central and peripher- 


gray matter of nerve cells 


al nervous system and glands. It also 
reverses the process of atherosclero- 
sis by diminishing or dissolving the 
the arteries 

In addition, the researchers have 
found that when novocaine under 


cholesterol content of 
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fermentative influence is split, para- 
aminobenzoic acid, which has an 
action similar to that of vitamins, is 
produced. Because of this, Dr. Aslan 
that be 
called H3, though it has not yet been 
recognized as a vitamin. 

Actually, novocaine has accom- 


has suggested novocaine 


plished far more for old age maladies 
in a few years than vitamin prepara- 
tions. This may be partially due to 
the fact that the resorption of vita- 
mins when taken orally by older peo- 
ple is often unsatisfactory. This is 
particularly true in the case of Vita- 
min C, which is frequently destroyed 
in the stomach. 

Novocaine acts directly on the 
whole endocrine system, especially 
on the adrenal glands located over 
each kidney, and thus seems to exert 
an estrogenic effect. This would ex- 
plain why the old people who take 
the injections frequently show mild 
sexual desires. 

Last September, the Therapy Con- 
gress in Karlsruhe, Germany, de- 
voted an entire day in the largest 
available meeting hall to a discus- 
the treatment. 
Since then, half a dozen Western 
medical journals published 
papers by Dr. C. I. Parhon, who is 


the head of the 


sion of novocaine 
have 
Institute of Geri- 


Shades of 


atrics, Dr. Aslan and their assistants. 
Non-Roumanian doctors have con- 
firmed the original reports. 

Admittedly the full story of novo- 
caine treatment is not yet known 
and, in the absence of even more 
thorough tests than have yet been 
conducted, much is still left to spec- 
ulation. 

All researchers do not share Dr. 
Aslan’s conviction that she has found 
a true rejuvenating process. Some 
claim that physiologically it is not 
possible to prevent aging. Sut even 
these skeptics admit that many 
symptoms once considered inevita- 
ble in old age may be responsive to 
novocaine treatment. 

Many of the former “‘Doubting 
Thomases” are now demanding full 
and independent clinical investiga- 
tion, feeling that such a discovery 
can no longer be ignored. A large 
experiment in this field is now being 
Halle, in East 
many, but as yet there are no similar 
ones in the Western World. 

Moderr 


in prolonging life. But we have up 


conducted in Ger- 


medi ine has succeeded 


until now not been able to spare our 


people the miseries of advancing 
years. It would be a marvelous thing 
if a drug as simple and cheap as 


novocaine could do this. os 


The Past 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH anniversary of the repeal of prohi- 
bition, which occurs this month, brings to mind a certain 


gentleman who had been on the water wagon for months, 
but one night fell off with a thud. The following morn- 
ing,.a hastily summoned physician, who made a care- 
ful examination, shook his head woefully. 


“Tell me the worst, 


you have a 


Amendment!” 


compound 


i 
1950 


DECEMBER, ) 


D ctor,” 
“My diagnosis,” countered the doctor archly, “‘is 
fracture of 


groaned the patient. 
that 


the Eighteenth 





by HUGO A. BOURDEAU 
Director 
Baltimore Marriage C<¢ 


Exec 


iseling Service 


as told to LESTER DAVID 


A” ACROSS AMERICA, there is a 
widespread belief that sex 


the need for it, the preparation for 


it, the consummation of it domi- 
nates a woman’s life 


This is a 


One 


delusion, a dangerous 


That is my firm conviction after 
many years as a marriage counselo1 
a person whose business is under- 
Alter 


married 


standing love. interviewing 


thousands of women and 


talking with leadine authorities on 


family relations all over the country, 
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I am convinced that 
woman is being vast 
the importance of th 
of love. 
Biologically, sex is a ] 
needs to be appease d Emotion: 
it isan important adjunct t 
relationship. As Morris 
and David Loth maintain 
cent brilliant commenta 
ican sexual behavior: “Sex 3 
mendously important and vi 
of life, but only a pa ife. 
Although the place of sex in mar- 
riage must not be minimized. it is 
not the critical factor that women 
are being led to believe. Dr. Meve: 
F. Nimkoff, “Marriage 
and the Family,” used as 
colleges and universities al] 


U.S., declares: 
marital 


author of 


] 


“i the Lite 
muldance] one 
ments to the effect t] 
unhappy marriage 
incompatibility, and convers 
all happy marriages are mat 
sexual felicity. Neither stat 
true.” 

Unfortunately, how 
American 
things that she often 
what to believe. Sexua 
vice, detailed to the smallest, paint 


woman today is 
many 


know 


clinical item, is hurled 
every side. She is warn 
marital hay Dil 
upon “proper sexual 
She is scolded about t! 
ought to have, and how 
She is mad 


that a “vigorous and | 


that he 


have it. 

relationship” with 

vital to a successful 
That is by no meat 


fiction constantly e: 








theme and love songs moan from 
every juke box. Wherever she goes, 
she is exposed to an incredible vari- 
ety of garments and gadgets calcu- 
lated to increase her allure, ranging 
scents to 


false der- 


from passion-provoking 
the most recent of the lot 
rieres. 

This unremitting propaganda has 


The Amer- 


ican wife is beginning to feel that 


been only too successful 


ageoressively seek sexual 


she must 
satisfaction or her life will become 
hollow. She tortures herself by try- 
ing to live up to what she is told is 


Finally, 


she comes to look upon sex, not as a 


normal feminine behavior. 


natural and beautiful human rela- 
tionship, but as a game to be played 
at, shrewdly and wisely. 

From here, it is only one short step 
to the point where a woman beens 
to fee] that she must even take the 
responsibility for initiating sex. Not 
overtly, of course. But she is covertly 
urged and encouraged to create, in 
every possible way and by every pos- 
sible allurement and guile, situations 
which will result in a sex experience 

Worse yet. the woman is made to 
feel not only that she must actively 
search for more sexual experience, 
but also seek the 
big bi: 
that will make all of her former ex- 
periences seem pallid 


Not long ago an 


woman, wed less than a year. sat 


attractive youn 


sobbing in my counseling office. He1 
she admitted, was on his 
way to a brilliant 
They 


personality 


husband. 
engineering 
] 


reer. had made s: 


adju tm 


1 «} 


many common intere ana hared 


on ky = 
an active social ile. uN 
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experience the 
experience, the Experience 


Ve rthele Ss, 


she wanted to end their marriage. 


I asked her why. 

“Because we’re not sexually com- 
patible,” she answered. Further con- 
versation gradually drew forth what 
she really by the glib state- 
Her 
said, were not the unique rapturous 


had they 


She was convinced that 


meant 


ment. marital relations. she 


moments she expected 
would be. 
her husband would never be able to 
satisfy her. 

I asked her what she expected of 
sex In marriage. 

“T really don’t know.” she said 
thought it would bi 
well, like having 


hesitating. “I 
. it should be 

a fit or something.” 
his young woman had been sub- 

jected to so much sexual propagan- 

da that | 

conviction that she was being cheat- 

ed of Her 


marriage ended in annulment 


was unable to shake her 


an exalting experience 


This was not the first case of 
kind in our office nor will it be 
| iSt. Many other marriage counsel- 


ors and other authorities 


lar pathetic 
Farnham, a noted New 


Marynia | 


York psychiatrist, points out that 


report simi- 
stories In fact. Dr 


many women who claim they ar 


totally or partially frigid are actuall 


overestimating the female sexual re- 


spectat ular 


“something 5] 


sponse as 
beyond des« ription i‘ 


What should a wife ex 


Should 


she ¢ xpect ce mple te trans- 


tat 


port, utter e¢ eratification 


ing which she must count th: 
sode a failure? Of course nc 
can experience ardor on numerous 
levels and in varying deevrees, ran: 
ing from a sensation of pre 


convulsive explosion. Her de 








well as her enjoyment fluctuate 
markedly. There may be keenness, 
or there may be a diffused glow of 
much lesser intensity. 

A wife must not expect to attain 
orgasm at each experience and cer- 
tainly ought not to feel cheated if 
she does not. Studies by the Mar- 
garet Sanger Research Bureau re- 
veal that fully 66 percent of 8,500 
women never, rarely or only occa- 
sionally physical climax. 
Nevertheless, many report consider- 
able and even profound satisfaction 
merely from contact with the male. 

A survey of young brides on their 


achieve 


honeymoons, made by sociologist 
Stanley R. Brav, revealed that 48 
percent failed to achieve absolute 
sexual harmony. Nevertheless, 75 
percent of the brides felt that their 
honeymoons were completely suc- 
cessful! 


ECENTLY, Dr. Eustace Chesser, a 
R British psychologist, made pub- 
lic the results of a study he had made 
on the sexual lives of British women 

a sort of British “Kinsey Report.” 
Coronet, Aug. 1957.) One in five 
of the wives who rated their mar- 
told Dr. 
Chesser through answers to ques- 
tionnaires that they derive little or 
no pleasure from the sex act. Con- 


riages as 


“very happy” 


versely, one in three of the unhappy 
wives declared they obtained fair to 
considerable satisfaction. 

After marriage most women 
quickly become aware that sex actu- 
ally does not color and control their 
lives, that most of the time sex is 
not uppermost in their minds. In 
fact, there are many hours of the 


day when it does not intrude at all! 
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nights when 
they are not eager for love-making. 
Sut the propaganda of passion has 


And there are many 


insistent they wonder if 
something is lacking in themselves. 
Some, fearing a loss of their hus- 
bands’ affection, feign passionate in- 
terest they do not really feel. Others 
run to doctors, wondering if 
are losing vitality, 


been so 


they 
and are often 
taken in by charlatans who prescribe 
quack pills and “shots” designed to 
restore their sex drives. 

One 32-year-old wife, fearful that 
her sex interest was not up to par, 
came to our agency for guidance. In 
the course of our discussion, she said, 
timidly: “When my husband reach- 
es for me in the dark, about half the 
time I am willing to be reached, but 
the other half I feel like begging him 
not to touch me. What’s wrong with 
me?” 

“Nothing!” I told her bluntly. I 
explained that millions of othe 
wives, exhausted by children and 
housework at the end of the day, 
want nothing more than to sleep; 
that this was not only normal but a 
well-earned wifely prerogative. A 
woman does not need to be possessed 
by sex in the same way and to the 
same degree as a man. 

As any woman can tell you—if 
you can get her to put down het 
marriage handbook long enough—a 
woman’s natural sexual role is essen- 
tially passive. She wants to be over- 
She resents taking the ini- 
tiative, even covertly. 


come, 


Extremely few women have a 
built-in sexual aggressiveness; rarely 
indeed does a woman look at a man 
and automatically desire him. The 


late Dr. Alfred Kinsey proved this 
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conclusively in his report on the hu- 
man female. His statistics showed 
that male nudity seldom stimulates 
a woman, nor do pornographic mov- 
ies, photographs and books. 

This does not mean, of course, 
that a woman should be uncoopera- 
unimaginative in her rela- 
tionships with her husband. When 


I say a woman’s natural sexual role 


tive or 


is essentially passive, I do not wish 
to imply that she may not derive 
equal enjoyment. In the intimacy 
of married love, she may take an 
part. But 


there is no reason for her to push het 


active—even an eage! 
instincts unnaturally or feel disap- 
pointed when she fails to reach a 


stirring physical climax. 


Overemphasis on the importance 


of sexual climax for a woman is 
causing almost insurmountable 
problems for the male. Often a hus- 
band may become too determined to 
“satisfy” his wife’s exaggerated idea 
of sexual climax. In his mechanical 
attempts to do so. naturalness in love 
is lost. Marriage relations become 
a contest, lacking spiritual depth 
and frequently wearisome for one or 
both partners. Or, failing to prove 
the hus- 
band may often try to compensate 


an impossible “maleness,” 


by seeking the company of another 


woman, sometimes a_ prostitute, 
“dominate” 


more easily and completely 


whom he feels he can 


On the other side of the coin, we 
find that if a wife is not obtaining 
the gratification she thinks she 
should, she may decide to seek it out- 
side the home. The current propa- 
ganda has convinced her she has an 
enormous experience coming to her, 
and she might well make up het 
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mind to go and claim it in the arms 
of another man. 

Not long ago, a tiny 31-year-old 
blonde came to us and unfolded a 
story of a strict childhood, schooling 
in an exclusive institution and mar- 
riage at 21 to a rising young attorney 
in her father’s big law firm. 

For eight their 
marital relations were, in her words, 


years, she said, 
“adequate but not very exciting.” 
Two years before, she met a graying 
cocktail 
after a few drinks, became 


bachelor at a party and, 
reckless 
enough to undertake an illicit liai- 
son. 

Asked if the experience was more 
satisfactory than with her husband, 
she replied, “I think so. I’m not 
sure.” She then admitted to amatory 
dalliances with two other men. 

“Why are you here?” I asked. 

She answered, ingenuously, ““To 
see if I could get some justification 
for what I am doing.” 

“Well, 


don’t vou love your husband 2?” 


why are you doing it— 
incredible answer: 
And I’m 


crazy about our three children. But 
I’m already 31 


This was het 
“Oh, yes, I do, very much 


years old. ‘Time is 
I hate to think that 
soon 1] be old and I}] have missed 


going very fast 


one of life’s great experiences.” 


Astonishingly, there are women 


like this who are chasing a will-o’- 
the-wisp, even into the dark area 
of infidelity—and then seeking pro- 
fessional help merely to obtain salve 
for thei The 


tragedy is that they are seeking from 


aC hing const en eS, 
others what they can only find with- 
in the framework of their own mar- 
they but understood the 
true nature of married love. 


riages, if 





Depth of love is totally unrelated 
to sexual performance. Love-making 
may be as often or as infrequent as 
the temperaments of the individuals 
demand. There are no competitive 
standards to which one must con- 
form, no “averages” of any sort 
which must be followed. That which 
makes a woman and her husband 
happy and contented is the only 
possible standard. 

Forcing oneself out of this pattern 
of personal needs can only lead to 
unhappiness, even marital disaster. 

First and always, woman must re- 
alize that despite the avalanche of 


propaganda, physical love is only a 
part of her life. Working with a 
husband to build a home and family, 
walking together through a country 
field, listening to a symphony, stroll- 
sitting in 
the living room, silent but conscious 


ing home from a movie, 


of a comforting presence, rousing 
together at night to answer a child’s 
cry, sitting at a bedside during an 
illness, praying together in a house 
of worship, laughing with him, plan- 
ning with him, hoping with him. 

These and so many other things 
are also parts of life. Together, they 
make a marriage. i 





the world-famous Christmas classic... 


the littlest angel 


i : ‘ nhs ; 
now available in an 8mm version for home movie use 


Bring the joy of this wonderful Christmas story 


right 


your own home. A Yuletide tradition, Coronet’s The Littlest 


Angel has won the hearts of millions with its simple beauty 
and rich inspirational theme. Here is the most lovable 


tyke ever to lose his way among the clouds of Paradise. 


He couldn’t stay out of trouble . 


and his halo was 


always on crooked. He had nothing to offer the Christ 


Child except a gift of love .. 


a oift which was chosen 


above all others to shine as an inspiration to mankind. 


This year, show your family The Littl 


the world’s best-loved Christmas story 
This neu 


est Angel— 
on film! 
8mm movie version with titles is ap- 


proximately 20 minutes running time. Available 
in full color at $29.95 or black-and-white at 


$8.98. 


CORONET FILMS, Coronet Building, Chicago I, 


Illinois 


Simply send order and remittance to: 





Manuscripts, 
to Coronet, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N 


will be assumed by Coronet for loss or damage of 
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photographs, editorial ideas and other materials submitted for publics 
Y., and must be accompanied by 
bearing sufficient postage if they are to be returned in the event they are not pur 


unsolicited materials submittec 


ild be addressed 
iressed envelope 
responsibility 
consideration. 
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Sig fa. 

that 

crazy 
a £33 

Green 
by BURTON H. WOLFE 
That’s what they 
called Nick Christofilos 
after he said 


he invented a new 
atom-smasher 


Rovel 


froeld 


AST FEBRUARY, a Greek-American 
Ll electrical engineer stunned the 
skeptics when he was publicly re- 
vealed as the “father” 
lutionary new atom-smasher that 
had been rejected by U.S. nuclear 
scientists eight years before. It fur- 
ther developed that this engineer, 
41-year-old Nicholas C. Christofilos, 


was now bossing a large staff of 


of a revo- 


physicists at the University of Cali- 
fornia Radiation Laboratory—de- 
spite the fact that he himself had no 
degree in nuclear science. 

For Nick Christofilos, this was the 
culmination of a ten-year fight to 
have his nuclear ideas accepted. It 
was an astounding success story that 
proved you cannot always measure 
a scientist by his degrees. 

The public first heard of Nick 
Christofilos this past winter during 
testimony of leading nuclear physi- 
cists at a hearing of the Subcom- 
mittee on Research and Develop- 
ment of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy on the 
need for larger atom-smashers. A 
Brookhaven scientist was asked 
why Christofilos’ strong-focusing 
principle had not attracted imme- 
diate attention. The scientist, in a 
jocular mood, replied that the letter 
in which Christofilos outlined his 
theories “at first looked like a crank 
letter. We often get these crank 
letters.” 

Alert newspapermen picked up 


this remark, and next day newspa- 


pers around the country carried 
headlines about “that crazy Gree} 

One read: “LETTER FROM CRAZY 
GREEK IGNORED; U. S. MISSES BOA 
ON A-INVENTION.” No one had actu- 
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ally used that term except newsmen 
themselves, but it stuck. 

Christofilos, with no formal train- 
ing in nuclear physics, had sat in 
his home in Athens, Greece, and 
worked out on paper one of the most 
important atom-smasher principles 
of the 20th century. He had done it 
with only an electrical engineer’s 
knowledge of mathematics and a 
few books to guide him. There were 
no machines for experimentation in 
Greece, no other nuclear scientists 
in the country to help him. 

On two occasions he wrote letters 
to University of California scientists 
informing them he had some ideas 
that would give the U. S. 
lead in one field of nuclear physics. 


the world 


Both times he was told to go read 
more books. 

The amazing Christofilos is now 
working at the Radiation Lab on’a 
new approach to the problem of 
building a thermonuclear power 
plant. It is his own idea, and has 
very likely afforded the U. S. a lead 


in the field over Russia. 


HOUGH HE HAS SPENT most of his 

life in Greece, Nick Christofilos 
is an American citizen. He was born 
in Boston, Massachusetts, on De- 
cember 16, 1916, the only child of 
the proprietor of a Greek restaurant. 

Nick looks more like a benevolent 
Greek restaurateur himself than the 
scientific genius he is. A heavy-set 
man, just under six feet, he has 
thick black hair and a healthy olive 
complexion. 

He speaks with a heavy Greek ac- 
cent because his parents took him to 
Athens when he was only seven. He 
was working there for an elevator 
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installation firm when the German 
army occupied the country. 

“All of my life I had wanted to 
be a scientist,” he says. “Even when 
I was studying electrical engineering 
in the Athens Technical University, 
I was attracted to nuclear physics. 
But I never had the time to study it. 

“When the Germans occupied 
Greece, they converted the firm 
to making 
and because I was an Ameri- 


where I was employed 
trucks; 
can citizen, they gave me a soft su- 
pervisor’s job. They left me alone 
as long as I looked busy. So, to look 
busy, I got some German books on 
nuclear physics and studied them.” 

Soon he had worked out in theory 
a new type of synchrotron, an atom- 
smasher which was much more pow- 
erful than the few machines (cyclo- 


trons) then in operation. He cannot 
explain exactly what inspired him to 
‘After read- 


ing the books, something told me 


do it, other than to say, 
that the accelerators (atom-smash- 
ers) could be improved.” 

In 1946, Nick applied for patents 
on a synchrotron machine both in 
Greece and the U. S. In 1948, he 
wrote his first letter to the Universi- 
ty of California, proposing the use 
of his concepts. 

“IT was hoping they would invite 
me to come to the U.S. to work on 
these ideas in a national laboratory,” 
he explains. “But in my letter, they 

scientists at the University of Cali- 
fornia) found some mistakes. ‘They 
wrote back and told me to go read 
some more books. 

“T was not discouraged or frus- 
trated by this. Always one can make 
mistakes.” 

After only a few months of read- 
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ing more books, Christofilos devel- 
oped a revolutionary principle 
called sriefly, 
this meant shooting atomic particles 
at almost the speed of light in a 
narrow beam, without need of as 
many expensive giant magnets as 


“strong-focusing.” 


were used in the old atom-smashers. 
The savings in cost from this princi- 
ple are yet to be calculated, but some 
nuclear scientists estimate it at 
around $70,000,000 per machine. 

“This idea came to me like a flash, 
intuitively,” Christofilos says. “It is 
always this way. Then I have to 
prove it by mathematics. I worked 
one the mathe- 
matical proof. I did this in my spare 
time at home, late at night or on 
weekends.” 


year more to get 


Nick applied for a patent on his 
new principle in 1950. Then he 
wrote another letter to the Univer- 
sity of California. He could have 
written to a European country, but 
he was determined to be accepted in 
the land he still considered his own. 
The result was another brush-off. 

“I was first 
Christofilos excuses his fellow scien- 


wrong the time,” 
tists, “so they paid not so much at- 
tention the second time. We don’t 
speak the same language, was one 
trouble. They see in my letter that 
the way I express my mathematics 
was different from theirs. 

‘They answered my second letter 
with a suggestion I get a specific 
book on mathematics and read it. I 
could not get it until 1952. and when 
I did, I saw the mathematical proof 
of the strong-focusing principle I 
discovered was correct.” 

At that point, Christofilos de- 
cided 


that letter-writing was no 
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longer enough and boarded a ship 
for America. On his first day in New 
York City, early in 1953, he headed 
straight for the public library to 
look over the latest magazines on 
nuclear physics. The first one he 
picked up was the December 1952 
issue of the Physical Review, 
contained a description of “his 


which 


” 


strong-focusing principle by three 


other American scientists who 
claimed credit for the discovery. 
Not afterward, 


scientists at the 


astounded 
Na- 


tional Laboratory in Upton, Long 


long 
Brookhaven 


Island, were confronted by a broken- 
English-speaking Greek who insisted 
he had discovered “their” principle 
four years earlier. Christofilos later 
explained this to an important physi- 
cist (whose name he prefers not to 
mention) and handed over his sum- 
mary of the principle, which he had 
sent the University of California in 
1950. He watched eagerly as the 
physicist read it with his mouth 
open. 

The physicist, amazed that any- 
one could work out such a complex 
scientific idea outside a laboratory, 
called the University long distance, 
and heard a scientist confirm the 
truth of Christofilos’ statement. 
What is more, the California physi- 
cist said the University had written 


to Christofilos a few weeks 


a lette! 
earlier to let him know that he had 
been right all the time and to invite 


Radiation Lab. 


Christofilos did not get the letter be- 


him to visit the 
cause he had already left Athens for 
the U.S. 

The Atomic Energy 
acknowledged the priority of Chris- 


Commission 


tofilos’ application for a patent on 
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his strong-focusing principle, which 
had been filed well before the Brook- 
haven scientists even went to work 
on the idea. (Christofilos was finally 
granted a patent on his idea on 
February 28, 1956. The patent, 
called “Focusing System for Ions 
and Electrons,” runs for 17 years.) 
Christofilos was awarded $10,000 
for a license to develop the strong- 
focusing principle, and he thereby 
gave up any priority claim with the 
stipulation that the idea was to be 
used only by the Government for 
pure research. 

As a traditional gesture among 
scientists, the Brookhaven trio who 
said they discovered strong-focusing 
now wrote a letter to the Physical 
Review, acknowledging the priority 
of Christofilos as the originator of 
the principle. Then came what the 
Greek-American had been waiting 
for all these years: an appointment 
to work at Brookhaven as a nuclear 
physicist. 

His first work was on the design 
of a machine, but he quickly 
branched off into the field which 
best suited his fertile imagination— 
theoretical thermonuclear physics. 
In 1956, the AEC decided to initiate 


an experimental program on one of 
his proposals at the University of 
California Radiation Laboratory, 
and the lab wrote to their old pen- 
pal, Christofilos, with a job offer. 
He accepted and soon moved across 
the country with his wife Elly and 


their two-and-a-half-year-old 
At the Radiation 


Christofilos was appointed leader of 


son. 
Laboratory, 


a group of scientists working on his 
idea for a thermonuclear reactor— 
despite his lack of a college-degree 
in the subject. His new approach 
deals with controlled nuclear fusion 
or, as it is popularly known, “1 
nessing” the power of the H-bomb 
for peaceful purposes. It is the oppo- 
site of fission (the principle of the 
A-bomb) and Christofilos has great 
faith in it. 

“Fusion is the source of energy of 
the stars,” he says. (the 
breaking up of atoms and source of 
A-bomb power) does not exist in na- 
ture in any appreciable amounts. 
Consequently, it is natural to think 
that fusion (the power of the hydro- 
bomb) will be the ultimate 
source of power for mankind. 

“The other sources of fuel might 
be exhausted in a few hundred 
years. The fuel for fusion (heavy 
water) is virtually inexhaustible be- 
cause it is contained in all the 
oceans. Just one gallon of ocean 
water contains as much energy as 
300 gallons of gasoline. 

“Of course, if at the time science 


lar- 


Sake ot 
Fission 


gen 


thermo- 
nuclear reactor mankind is political- 
ly immature, fusion, besides being a 
blessing, might be a curse, too. But 
we must proceed in the hope fusion 
will be only a blessing for the wel- 
fare of mankind.” ‘i 


is able to succeed with a 
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A vitality diet At this erucia 


time of life, the 


for a spirit often begins 


to droop with 


young middle age te rwiv. eres 


how both can be given 


a lift by simple, 


by Max Gunther scientific eating 


7 TROUBLE WITH MIDDLE AGE, a doctor once remarked, is that 


you don’t see it coming until too late. 

What he meant is that the mysterious process of aging starts to work 
in your body, slowly but inexorably, long before you reach your forties 
or fifties—the period we usually think of as the beginning of middle 
age. The process is so imperceptible that we can’t see or feel any im- 
portant changes occurring. Thus, we go right on treating ourselves as 
we did when we were younger. 

Then, suddenly, we’re hit with a host of typical middle-age ills: 
overweight, lack of pep, low sex drive, nervous irritability, miscellane- 
ous aches and pains. 

There are many things you can do to assure yourself a young and 
vigorous middle age, doctors say, but one of the most important is to 
change your eating habits right along with the changes in your body 
If you’re over 25, that means changing now. 

Exactly what changes are taking place inside you? Scientists still 
don’t fully understand the aging process, but they believe the clues lie 
in the smallest unit of living matter: the cell. As you move toward 
forty, your billions of cells gradually become less able to absorb 
nourishment. They seem slower at converting proteins into new cell 
tissue, to replace old tissue that is constantly wearing out. 

“You should no longer be eating as much as you did in your teens 
or early twenties,” says J. Russell Tarantino, director of the New York 
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Institute of Dietetics. “Your body is 
slowing down and you no longer 
need as much energy as before.” 

‘Take the problem of sex. Doctors 
reason, in the 
basic mechanism of the body, why 
men and women can’t enjoy a full 


can find no good 


far be- 
Yet 


many couples past 40 seem to lose 


sex life into the later years 
yond the wife’s menopause. 
their sexual desire. 

A good part of the reason could 
lie in Some food elements 
may have a direct effect on the re- 
productive organs. Other elements 


food. 


are essential to general vitality and 
morale. Without them, you lose your 
interest in all of life’s experiences, 
including sexual relations. 

It’s all interwoven with the worri- 
some drop in vigor that can strike 
in middle age. Food isn’t the only 
answer, but it’s one of the most im- 
‘Taran- 
tino. “You can’t have good health 
And without 
good health, life loses a lot of its at- 


portant. “Let’s face it,” says 


without good food. 
tractiveness.”’ 
Just what is “good food” for a 
vigorous middle age? “As far as we 
know,” says Dr. Bernard Oser, presi- 
dent of the Food & Drug Research 
Laboratories, “the human_ body’s 
nutrition requirements drop slowly 
from the late teens to age 25, 
then 


and 
with one important exception 

remain the same through middle 
and old age. The exception is calo- 
ries. Typically, the requirement for 


caloric intake continues to drop 


slowly throughout one’s lifetime.” 
Unless you’re careful, you’ll find 

yourself doing just the opposite of 

what researchers recommend. “Mid- 


dle-aged Americans generally eat 


182 


too much of the kinds of 
food,” says diet therapist Mrs. Helen 
Doneger of the New York Institute. 
“They eat too much food of high 
content—fried 
and rich 
They don’t eat enough of the foods 


wrong 


caloric foods, rich 


oravies sauces, desserts. 
richest in protein, vitamins and min- 
erals—milk, fish, organ meats such 
as liver, green vegetables.” 

In your teens and early twenties, 
your body’s calorie requirement was 
so big that you had relatively little 
worry about overweight. And your 
body chemistry was so efficient that 
you could get along on a diet that 
was weak in important foods. Now, 
it’s time to be more careful 
down here, build up there. 


to cut 


Cut down 

In the 1958 revision of its periodi 
report, “Recommended Dietary Al- 
Food & Nutrition 
National Research 
notes that we reach full 
height some time around the age of 


lowances,” the 
Board of the 
Council 


20—but most of us reach top weight 
around 60. The Board says that your 
“most favorable health expectation” 
probably lies in halting your weight 
after height 
“by age 25 or 30.” 


gain soon your gain 
stops 
To hold your weight level after 25 
or 30, you must do more than mere- 
ly hold your calorie intake level 
you must slowly decrease it until 
you rea h 60 or 65. The reason fo: 
this is simply that your body’s en- 
ergy output decreases as you age 
unless you are putting in several 
days a week of hard physical labor. 
To find your €xat t calorie require- 
ments—they depend on many fac- 


} 


tors—consult your doctor, or ask 
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your librarian for a good nutrition 
textbook. As an example of what 
you'll find, here are the daily calorie 
allowances of a typical man and 
woman from teenage to 65, as set 
down in the Food & Nutrition 
Board’s report: 
Calories 
per day 
2600 
2400 
2300 
2200 
1800 


Age Weight 
Woman: 13-15 108 Ibs. 
16-19 120 
25 128 
45 128 
65 128 


108 3100 
139 3600 
25 154 3200 
45 154 3000 
65 154 2550 


These calorie allowances are alarm- 
ingly easy to exceed. Even in a sim- 
ple card-game evening, you can put 
1 OOO 
a handful of peanuts, a cou- 
ple of highballs, a piece of cake and 
ice cream. 


away calories without even 


trying 


To help you hold your 
weight steady from age 25 on, diet 
experts offer these hints: 

1) Avoid “emotional” eating. Psy- 
chiatrists say that we often eat for 
the same basic reason a child sucks 
his thumb, or for the same reason we 
smoke: to gain oral satisfaction. 
This kind of eating has nothing to 
do with the body’s need for nutrition. 

2) Stay away from fried foods, 
rich gravies and sauces 
3) Don’t eat rich desserts, except 
on spec ial oc’ asions 

+) Don’t out of force of habit, eat 
a full-course dinner merely because 


the clock says you should. If you 
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aren’t hungry, skip the high-calorie 
portions. 


Build up 


While your need for calories drops 


with the passing years, your needs 
for most other food elements stay 
right where you left them at 25. It 
you aren’t careful to include enough 


of these elements in your diet, 
risk trouble. 
The B-complex vitamins, for ex- 


you 


thiamine), are 
essential to the work of your nerv- 


ample (riboflavin, 
ous system. For one thing, these vita- 
mins play a big role in the body’s 
carbohydrate oxidation. The brain 
center of the nervous system, uses 
carbohydrates almost exclusively as 
its fuel. Thus, without the B vita 
mins, your nervous system won’ 
function well. 

In an experiment at the May 
Clinic, a group of men and women 
were put on a diet low in thiamine 

Vitamin B-] 
ble, moody, depressed. | hey were Iti 
a typical 
“nerves all shot.” In 


. They became irrita- 
middle-age condition 

addition, the. 
developed other annoying ills suc! 
When thiamine was 
put back in their diet, the symptoms 


as indigestion. 


went away. 

In studies, laboratory animals on 
a B-1 deficient diet have been found 
to gradually lose their reproductive 
urge. There are marked changes in 
both male and female sex organs. In 
the end, sterility can result. 

Vitamin E deficiency has similar 
effects. It hi: 


vitamin is essential in production o! 


is been found that thi 


sex hormones by the pituitary and 
other glands. 





vitamin. 
In various experiments here and 


well be called the cosmetic 


abroad, people deprived of it seemed 
to age years in a few months. Cracks 
their 
mouths. ‘Their eyes became blood- 
shot, got a dull, tired look. The skin 
lost its freshness. When B-2 was put 


showed up at the corners of 


back in the diet, youthful looks came 
back. 

These important 
abundant in some foods eaten least 


vitamins are 
often by adults: organ meats (liver, 
kidney, heart), fish, milk, soy and 
lima beans, lentils, whole-wheat. 
Proteins are another food essen- 
tial. They’re the body’s structural 
material; when you finish growing, 
you need them for maintenance and 
cell Some re- 


searchers think that if we 


repair of tissues. 
increase 
our protein intake as we grow older, 
we'll age more slowly. According to 
the Food & Nutrition 


need at least as much protein at 65 


Board, you 
and 45 as you did at 25. This means 
organ meats, beef, poultry, fish, eggs, 
milk. 
Minerals 


phorus 


iron, calcium, phos- 
serve both to build cell tis- 
sue and to regulate the body’s 
chemical functions. Without enough 
iron, for instance, you’ll have a con- 
tiredness. Or take 


only 


stant feeling of 
calcium. This mineral is not 
essential to building and maintain- 
ing healthy bones and teeth, but it 
also plays important roles in nerve 
health and general vitality. 

In experiments at New York’s Co- 
tumbia University, calcium was 
varied in the diets of rats, whose food 
needs are much like those of human 
beings. As Prof. Henry C. Sherman 


reported the results in his book 


niche T+ 
higher 
adult vitality.” Their prime-of-life 


period was longer. They aged slower, 


Essentials of Nutrition, the 
calcium rats had “distinctly 


lived longer. 

Calcium is generously supplied in 
cheese, milk, cabbage, broccolie kale. 
check habits, 
you're likely to find that, for one 


If you your eating 
reason or another, your diet is weak 
in these and other important foods. 

If you’re looking for a youthful 
middle age, you’ll be wise to give 
some serious thought to such short- 
comings in your diet. According to 


the New York Institute. 


plan your eating around this basi 


you should 


list of foods: 
Milk: a pint to a quart a day 
Eggs: 


ably poached oO! boiled 


at least four a week. 


Citrus fruits and tomatoes. 
once a day 
Potatoes: 


ably not fried 


five times a 


Green vegetables: ¢ 
Other 

turnips, corn, et 
Meat: 


Fish: once a week 


vegetables 

once a day 

once a day, including: 
Organ meat: once a week 
Poultry: once every two weeks 

Whole-grain breads and cereals: 
enough to maintain desired weight 

Cheese, butter or margarine, fresh 

or dried fruits: often 

If you plan your week’s eating hk 

page . vou 2c 

eating well. Items in parentheses ar 


the diet on the opposite 


optional; if you aren’t that hungry, 


or if you’re gaining too much weight 


don’t eat them. Exact portions will 
| 


depend on your Calorie require- 
| 


ments, which you should get from 


you! doctor before starting to diet 
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Typical seven-day menu 


Breakfast 


MON. Tomato juice 
Boiled egg(s) 
Whole-wheat toast, 
buttered 
(Coffee, tea, or milk) 


Orange juice 
Whole-grain cereal 
(Toast and jelly 
(Coffee, tea, or milk 


Half grapefruit 
Poached eggi(s) on toast 
Buttered bran 

muffins and jelly 
(Coffee, tea, or milk 


Tomato juice 
Boiled egg(: 
Buttered toast 
(Coffee, tea, milk) 


Orange juice 
Cooked cereal 
Toast and jelly 
(Coffee, tea, milk 


Orange juice 
Whole-wheat French toast 
(Coffee, tea, milk 


Grapefruit juice 
Eggs any style (and 
ham or bacon 
Whole-wheat toast 
(Coffee, tea, milk) 
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Lunch 

Liverwurst sandwich 
on whole-wheat 
with lettuce 

Fresh fruit 

Milk 

Coffee or tea 


Chicken-salad sandwich 
Ce ery or Carrot strips 
Canned peaches 

M iA 


Coffee or tea 


Chowder 

Tomato-and-cottage 
cheese salad 

Fresh fruit 

Roll and butter 

Milk 


Coffee or tea 


Swiss-cheese sandwich, 


with lettuce 
Potato salad 
Applesauce 
Milk 
Coffee or tea) 


Vegetable soup 
Bread 


J kidney pie 
cooked with fresh 
garden vegetables 

Shredded lettuce 
Bread 


offee or tea 
ast lamb 
owned potatoes 


Ice cream 


Milk 
(Coffee or tea) 


Dinner 

Broiled chicken 

Baked potato 

Creamed carrots 

Whole-wheat bread) 

Tossed salad 

Cup custard 

Milk (Coffee or tea) 

Meat loaf 

Peas, squash 

Hearts of lettuc e 

Bread 

Baked apple 

Milk 

Coffee or tea) 

Veal cutlet 

Lyonnaise potatoes 

Green beans 

Lettuce salad 

Bread 

Crackers and cheese) 

Milk 

Coffee or tea 

Broiled beef liver 
with bacon 

New potatoe: 

Spinach 

Green-bean salad 

Bread 

Rice pudding with raisins 

Milk 

Coffee or tea) 

Broiled swordfish 

Mashed potatoes 

Eggplant 

Lettuce salad 

Bread 

Fre + tris 

Milk 

Coffee or tea 

Hamburger(s) on 
whole-wheat buns 
ftover vegetable 


or dried fruit 


bologna 
Whole-wheat 
butter 
Tomato slice: 
Fresh or dried fruit) 
Milk 
Coffee or tea) 





Georgia’s beloved rock 4, sort viehots 


After more than 40 years, victory is near in the battle 


to hew a vast memorial to the Confede racy at Stone Mountain 


SG rONE MOUNTAIN, the largest ex- 
posed slab of granite in North 
America. 


flatlands near 


rises out of the Georgia 
Atlanta like a giant 
gray whale left ashore by an ebbing 
tide. Georgians proudly refer to it as 
“The Eighth Wonder of the World,” 
and this year, thanks to the energy 
Marvin 


Griffin, they are taking positive steps 


of 51-year-old Governor 
toward bringing the mountain to its 
ultimate fulfillment as a state park 
and Confederate Memorial of im- 
portance, 

Seven miles in circumference and 
sprawling over 563 acres, this mam- 
moth monolith towers nearly 700 
feet above the surrounding country- 
side. Geologists estimate that some 
250 billion years ago it was formed 
from molten rock pushed up from 
deep within the earth’s bowels. 

During its colorful, turbulent his- 
Soto reputedly 
fortification of 


tory. Ferdinand de 
built a 
its summit 


boulders on 
Indians met there regu- 


larly for powwows. Prospectors for 


186 


gold, uranium and other precious 
metals have poked in its nooks and 
crannies, and come up with minute 
quantities of virtually everything. 
Probably the most turbulent part 
of Stone Mountain’s began 
around 1915 United 
Daughters of the Confederac y chap- 
ter in Atlanta adopted an idea sug- 


Sala 


when the 


gested often by newspaper letter- 
state: the 
Con- 


federacy onto the granite face of 


throughout the 
carving of a memorial to the 


writers 


Stone Mountain. Impressed with the 
bust of Lincoln made by Gutzon 
UDC asked the fa- 
mous sculptor to carve a head of 


Robert E. Lee on Stone Mountain 


But Borglum, arrived 


Borglum, the 


when he 
Site. Sug- 


lor an inspection of the 


instead a memorial recon- 
“the 


those days ... in action. 


vested 
structing oreat characters ol 
mounted 
and on foot, moving across the gran- 
ite mountain... (like) two wings of 
an army.” 


Fo designing and executing this 
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. : 
Christos has almost 
given up hope 
Christos never 
Life to this Greek 
and bitter poverty. 
tos has a dream 
will make life 
and his family. 
of venerated men 
to Greek culture 
Aristotle, Plato, 
dreams. But life 
how long can 
and carry hope 
Christos’ 
afte) 
for a 
munist 
the 


Little ‘has any fun. 
boy is drudgery 
And yet, Chris 
some day he 
for himself 
school learns 
much 


better 

In 

who 
and 


he 
Pave 
the 


pocrates 


Si 
to world 
and he 
so dark now 
he nurse his 
in his heart? 
parents were married just 
the war when everyone hoped 
better future. Instead, ( 
inspired uprisings 
country. Christos’ 
the National Guard 
in many battles, but 
destroyed his 


1s 


daream 


om- 
Spread 
father 
and 
guerilla 


and 


ovel 
joined 
part 
bands 


" 
LOOK 


house 


Registered with the U 


j I 


id t 


Please send me my ch 
Italy France Au 
1] month 

enclosed i 


tria or whe 
for 


but 


$30 for Ist quarter 


my gift 


of $ 


NAME 


ADDRESS.... 


CITY. 


Contributi re 
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name, story 


I want to sponsor a child in West Germ 


al 


re 


tate Department Advisory Committee on V 


“SERVING CHILDREN FOR 27 YEARS’’ 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


Boston Post Rd., Norwalk, Connecticut 


n\ 
any 


$120 for 


Deduct 


CHILDREN 


FEDERATION 


burned all his belongings. 

Life for Christos’ family began all 
from nothing. They now 1 
in a hut with a roof of straw. They 
own three of furniture. 
must sleep straw on 
cold earthen floor. Their only prop- 
erty is a quarter acre of land which 
the father cultivates early in the 
morning and after dark. During the 
daylight hours he must work on 
othe rs’ land for daily wages 
buy food for his family. 
Christos his father’s plight 
and thinks, “My father struggles for 
a better future; I must help him.” At 
the age of 10, Christos still has hope. 

You can extend a hand to help 
Christos family help them 
them courage for the 
child like Christos be 
child” through an SCI 
Sponsorship and food 
wal clothing many othe 
material benefits in name. But 
the the great 
est You may cor- 
1 your child and discove) 
lf what your understand 
ing and zg ity means toa st! 
gling family. Won’t you please fill 
the coupon now? 

SCF National 
Mrs. Dwight Ei 
Hoover, Henry 


Rockwell. 


OovVvel iv< 


A }] 
Fae | 


the 


pieces 


on mats 


larme 
to 


sees 


and nis 


selves, give 
future. A 
comes “yout 
recelves 
and 
youl 


recelves 


pack 
apes, 


whole tamily 
gilt 
re spond W 


fo. 


ot all—““hope. 
Tr 
yourse 


eneros uv 


include 


He Poe) 


‘ 
aVNOT Ta 


Sponsors 
S¢ nhowe I» 


R. Luce, 


nd picture 
Kore 


the nee 


bie lron Income 


Ta 


ee e@ @ eee ee Se ee Kr we eee ee 





Ston 
project t 

d to pa Borglum 

to give him “complete 

labor and business 

in turn agreed to 

m » the ving in three years 

World W il | 


work, and it 


interrupted th 
until 1922 that 
Phe Nn, 
ful use of dynamite, he 
| head of General Rob- 
E. Lee tor an unveiling ceremony 
January 19 
What happe ned after that is not 
entirely clear. There 


misunderstandings, 


iS nol 
Borglum was able to resume 
| 
the ¢ re 
completed the 


4 


1924 
were finan- 
cial squabbles 
erference. Finally, in 
1925. the 
Borglum 


had 


project Thi sculptor, enraged, de- 


political init 
Association dis- 
total ol 


spr nt on the 


February 
| 


Chargea 


$133.999 


alter a 


been 


stroved his models for the memorial 
and left the Years later he 


was able to pul the lessons learned 


State 


on the Stone Mountain’ project to 
good use in completing the vast 
Mount Rushmore memorial in Sout! 
Dakota 


Findin 


another sculptor was no 


Monumental Associa- 


tion discovered. Of 11 artists inter- 


viewed. e1roht de eloped vertigo on 


Casy last 


the ascent to inspect the steep moun- 
tainside, and declined the assign- 
ment. At last a Vireinian, Augustus 
Lukeman, was chosen. But Lukeman 
had me- 
morial. He blasted Borglum’s begin- 
nines off the face of Stone Mountain 


and 


his own ideas about the 


iain with his own Ccrea- 
tion. By 1928, his carving of Lee’s 
head was completed, together with a 
ral outline of his 


rough ven horse 


by then the Associat 
depleted 

From 1929 on, 
organizations camé¢ 
plans for the complet 
morial: WPA assistance 
of the project by the cit 
application for a fede ral | 
these came to nothing 

“For 30 years Pve been drivin 
Stone Mountain and ring 
head rather than loo t that scar ¢ 
> says Governor Griffin 


; ; 
Prim reminde) 1) 


his silent, 
high, 160 feet lon 
burned into Griffin’s 
summer of 1957 an ide; to him. 
“Vou’ve vot to hav publi 
thusiasm behind you f 
like thi eg he reasone 
letters and telegrams t 
across the state undersco1 
ightliness of the Ston 
defacement and 
what 
Soon 
luged with 
ot ¢ ompletion of 


Armed with this 


sentiment, Griffin e1 


citizens 


ibout it. 


mail 


opposition in ¢ 

by the state le: 

the (Csoverno! 

lor a public shrine and 
lic good. Phe other sel 
Mountain Memo 
Authority and impowe1 


bonds to develop a Z,JU0U 


rk and memorial. 
Spurred on by 
the Authority has already 


vision to a quire 2,000 


da 


t 
| 
I 


Govern 





Science Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


New Way Without Surgery 


By JAMEs HENRY WESTON 


Finds Healing Substance That Relieves Pain, 
Stops Itching As It Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


———4 or the first time sci- 
ence has found a new 
healing substance 
with the astonishing 
[exxexx ability to shrink 
hemorrhoids, stop itching, and re- 


¢ 
4 
f 
f 
4 
4 


SESCARA RARE: 


lieve pain—without surgery. 

In one hemorrhoid case after 
another, “very striking improve- 
ment” was reported and verified by 
doctors’ observations. 

Pain was relieved promptly. And, 
while gently relieving pain, actual 
reduction or retraction (shrinking) 
took place. 

And most amazing 
of all—this improve- 
ment was Maintained 
in cases 
tors’ 
were continued over 
a period of many 
months! 


where doc- 
observations 


In fact,results were 
so thorough that suf- 
ferers were able to 
make such astonish- 


ing statements as 
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“Piles have ceased to be a prob- 
lem!"" And among these sufferers 
were a very wide variety of hem- 
orrhoid conditions, some of 10 to 
20 years’ standing. 

All this, without the use of nar- 
cotics, anesthetics or astringents of 
any kind. The secret is a new heal- 
(Bio-Dyne*) — the 
discovery of a world-famous re- 
search institution. Already, Bio- 
Dyne is in wide use for healing in- 
jured tissue on all parts of the body. 

This new healing substance is of 


ing substance 


fered in suppository 
or ointment form 
called Preparation 
H.* Ask for individu 
ally sealed conven 
ient Preparation H 
suppositories or Prep 
aration H ointment 
with special applica 
tor. Preparation H is 
sold at all drug coun 
ters. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money 


refunded. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


10¢ 
169 





| 
tnese are a 


Kalb Count l ese rrounds, it 
] 


Pians to fa' areas, a 


museum dev 1e history of 


the Contederacy, a restaurant, scen- 


ic drives, bridle paths, riding stables, 
ping will 

phasize flowers and shrubs na- 

to the area One te 

includes a Hall of Fame 

of the with each Southern 


state contributing bronze statues ol 


boathouses Landsca em- 
trees, 
ntative plan 
at the top 
mountain 
native sons who were heroes of the 
Contederacy. 


by 


can 


“A preliminary survey made 


1 


the 


expect over a million visitors a year, 


Authority indicates that we 
says Governor Griffin, with a broad 


Hi Authority 


pee 
I 


hope S that the 


Orin 
d up its work to complete 
ct by 1961, the 100th anni- 


f the War the 


proj 


Between 


tates. With this natural phenome- 


non incorporated into an inviting 


state park, Georgia will add to its 


attractions, which now in- 
Jekyll Island, Okefenokee 
Sea Island and prehistoric 


tourist 
( lude 
SW 
In 


ainp, 
lian 

Visitors to 
State Park 
ful tales and colorful personalities 
“The Rock,” as it 
was called. De Soto, in- 
Stance, spoke of Stone Mountain as 
“the New Gibraltar,” 
Stu k to the village neal its base un- 


til the olf Stone 


mounds. 
the 


Stone Mountain 


will cise over some tance i- 


assot lated with 


for 


once 
a name which 


1825: today town 


) 
) 


What Will 


MENT HI 
of America included 

Mafia: Delinquent Young 
Hard-Boiled Dressing: Si¢ 
Chowder; Ice Colt. Lady 1 


ITEMS FOR 


l 


Mountal 
An 


I) 


old rumor thi: 

rer hid his gold some 
heights 

seekers. 


For 


mountain’s north side, in 


still excit 


years a small « 


} 
/ 


Inact essible plac ke pose a 


ing challenge to climbe 


finally, one man mana: 


his way into the Cave, 
tled 
y Ol 


to make it. 


find a 
the 


to note 1nsi 


aren't hirst da 


9 


In 1837, a dreamer nam 
Cloud built 
of wood atop the mountain. It 
165 feet into the sky, with no 
| ro k 


it the 
refresl| 


an octa ronal] 


chors to secure to 
ground-floor room offered 


ments and dancing, and 
led to 
People in the al 
Cloud’s Folly,” 


keptic iS 


alrcase an ob 


top 
and lit 
before their s m prov 
rate: a storm blew the towe 


In hot weather. people drive trom 


all over the state to cook-out barbe- 

cue suppers or to sleep on blankets 
; ry "8 

; ; 

Iraternity and 


Rollet 


sunrise 


~ ] 
on the big rock § COOL slopes 1S 


a favorite site for ! 
initiations, Holy 


SCTVICeS, Georcvians love thie 


sorority 


prayer meetings and Easter 


ir moun- 
tain and with the development 
the Stone Mountain State Par] 
hope that people from all ov 
LOO. el 


come to admire it. 


You Have? 
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Fresh Fruit ( Op; Sicihan O 
Peas | 
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of the Mystery W1 


ER 


Paris Green Salad 
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LOOK AT THE BOX TO BE SURE! 


when you 


ask ede SATIN FINISH 
Rain Dears 


BE 
SURE 


EXCLUSIVELY A PRODUCT OF THE LUCKY SALES CO, INC 


That certain combination of smooth design, 
foot molded fit and built-in safety adds up to 
only one certain rainboot ... Rain Dears 

.., the finest plastic rainboots 

in rain, sleet or snow. 


SATIN FINISH OR FLORAL DESIGN 

models for all heel 

heights ...in both clear 

and smoke , .. all sizes. 

RONet OF 42180 oy about $9.00 


G&G « 

©" Guaranteed by % FLORAL DESIGN 
Good Housekeeping 

F eo, * 


45 apvraisto - 
” - AT SHOE, NOTION & RAIN WEAR COUNTERS, EVERYWHERE 


LUCKY SALES CO., ING. 10s ANGELES CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


The National Defense Education Act 


means better education for your children .. . 


ss has passed the National 
Defense Education Act of 
1958, which provides for the acqui- 
sition of modern teaching tools by 
the schools to improve the instruc- 
tion of our children. 

‘Today there are 45,000,000 Amer- 
ican youngsters in our schools and 
. all being asked to learn 
than Admiral 
Hyman Rickover recently pointed 


colleges 
more ever betore. 
out that the sum of human knowl- 
edge is doubling every fifteen years. 
In 1900 there were 68 courses in the 
curriculum now there are 
800. And here’s the rub 


135.000 more 


ove} 
oul schools 
need teachers to do 
the job. Your local school admuinis- 
trators are deeply concerned with 
these many problems; they deserve 
your support in their efforts to im- 
prove youl S( hools. 

The new law takes a giant step 
forward, both to help solve this crisis 
and, at the same time, lmprove the 
education of our children. In part, 
the law directs that sums be appro- 
priated to 
visual 


make modern audio- 


equipment and = materials 


available for improved classroom in- 
struction—1l6mm_ films,  filmstrips, 
graphs, recordings, and transparen- 
cies. ‘Their widespread use by skilled 
teachers will raise the quality of our 
instructional programs ... to give 
your children an even better educa- 
t10n. 
The Act will enable 


new youl 


National Audio-Visual 


{ PRESENTED IN THE INTEREST OF} 
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EDU ¢ 


like it 


| - 


school district (and others 
throughout the U.S.) to match Fec 
eral funds with Sta and local ex- 
penditures to raise the level of 
struction in 


science mathe! 


foreign languages, guidance. 


vocational education. fa) 


l 


what can be achieved with« 
ern teaching tools 

And this goes to the he: 
educational No 


your child struggle to buil 


CTISIS 


ings for himself from the 

of words he hears and reads . 

for himself the bright 
images projected on his classroom 


can see 


Films and filmstrips will take 


screen 
pupils on a trip to the moon 

bring them inside a human ear to 
watch it function .. . drop 
under the earth’s surface open 
up the windows to the world. What 
would formerly have 


the m 


] 
taxen hours, 
} 


even days. to describe In words 


alone, now takes minutes to see and 
understand in a classroom film 


an @Cnormous increase in learning 
efficiency. 


The 


learning 


use of these new 
audio-visuals wil 
growing rapidly in the school: 


Follow 


deve lopm«e nts closely 


your community. 


them helpfully and en 
lo! hold 
educated tomorrow at 


educ 


vival. 


they promis 


ation may be the | 


issociation, Inc., Fairfax, Va, 


ATION BY CORONET FILM 
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Shopper === 


we j nod 


invites its readers to browse and shop, at 
leisure and comfort, among the many products, 


educational and sales opportunities, offered in 


‘a mi lv crags a 


Your complete satisfaction is 


Coronet and the advertisers 
each month. 
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THE ONE GIFT THEY DON’T HAVE! 


Rega. 
ee 
% ¢ 


Ne 


MAKE BIG MONEY AT HOME 














Sew 
a 
4“ 








CHRISTMAS CARD ‘TREE’—$1.25 


GENUINE BLACK STAR SAPPHIRE 


‘ 























ENVY TALL MEN .. . BE ONE! 


simost che 





lor 7e 
$2.98 pp 
Bleuette 


Dept A66 





PEWTER NAPKIN RING $1.50 








GIANT TOY 


Complete p train 3 
iOng Treai 

whistle I 

ate. Loaded \ 

to take 

mokes, cars connect, dis- 
connect, can carry loads 
Gaily decorated. Can 

as Xmas card holder 
‘candy express.’’ Made 
durable’ Bristol Board 
Only $1.98 Money-back 
guar. Armstrong, Dept. C 
P.O. Box 174, Phila., Pa 


"YW Of, 


FRANCISCO cable cai 


p and a group ol people 
i ‘= i 


et aboard. Behind sc! 
] + 
4 


the harassed conductor tried to t 





THE MOST CHARMING GIFT OF ALL 











id ck, or M.O. $3.95 ea 
r $7.50 ppd Normet 


nterprises, 4914 


St. Lou 
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of a way to hurry them along. Spot- 
tine an elderly man edging along 
with the aid of a cane, he called out 


cheerily. “Step lively there, youn 





REAL ADDING MACHINE ONLY $2.95 


Only 


i CULATOR 
| 


HH) 











U.S. MED CORPS STETHOSCOPE 


; to buy one of 
‘Hard to find, and 
expensive, this is 
1 Corps stetho- 
rand new, it’s ideal 
tors engineers & 
s (to check trou- 
in motors, etc.), 
onal for kids and 
(Handy in 

) $2.95 ppd. (he 
price) Chabon 
l -R, Lincoln 


Writers 
Market 








GENUINE HERALDRY IS FLATTERING 























ad 
CL, Sip 4 continued 


TWO COLOR CHRISTMAS CARDS 


ellow! W hat’s that 
has no need 


printed 
only Vvetin your wz 
her folks smiled 1 
ly and hustle d aboard 





COBBS FLORIDA GIFT FRUIT HAMPER 


d I 


Colorful, | 
I panter. 

Much later in the day the conduc- 
tor walked the len 
it wheezed into 


stared in amMazenmie 





PROTEIN FOR POWER AND PEP 














12 JUNGLE BUTTERFLIES—$1 


Vivid! Exotic! Read 
mount! Tropical splend 
make stunning 4 

dresser top § 
trays or framed. Gor 
specimens up to 3” acr 
are genuine imported beau- 
Each already 


ppd £ 
Dept. CO-3 858 
St., Pittsburgh 
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the cane, propped up in a corner, 
apparently no longer needed—or 
wanted—by its owner. 

P.S. My husband was the street- 


Cal conduc tor. 


WHEN I WAS a country child of 
I underwent an appt ndix operation 
25 miles from hom Except lor n 
mother, I had no visitors, and after 
the first few days time passed very 
slowly. 

Across the hall was a proming nt 


business executive, whose room was 











ELECTRIC FOOT WARMER 


ore cold feet Keep 


feet and ankle 





NOSTRADAMUS SAW THE FUTURE 


redicted Atomic W 


ot Peace 


THE 


COMPLETE 


PROPHECIES OF 


NOSTRADAMUS 





Mt 


Fo = ae 


l 
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CUTS SHOVELING 


lb Nid 
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GIANT CUP FOR COFFEE LOVERS—$1 


**Coffee 
mug that 





ple to cust. Act now 
Mail, Box 216-CC, N.Y 





BRUMBERGER 8MM MOVIE CAMERA $49.95 


1619 with uality f 1.9 


motor take 
out of pict 
project you S 
| order our 
Projector 


Brumberger 


/ 4 ‘er 2 . 
(Fiver Linings continued 


full of flowers. 


tinually coming and going, although 


He h id visitors con- 


he was not seriously ill. 
I watched one morning as the 


hall 


huge bouquet of red_ roses. 


derly came down the with a 


After 
neighbor’s 
room, then into mine, he hesitated 


Al 4 


vlancing first 


Into my 


for a moment, then sl pped a smal 
white card into his pocket. While | 
sat wide-eyed with surprise, he en 
tered my room, carefully arranged 


the beautiful roses on my bedside 


table, bowed low, then said softly: 





WANT TO PROVE YOU'RE CRAZY? 


hang these towels in 
bathroom or kitchen 
2n From Alcatraz” 
car’s Outhouse 
1 in red on top qual- 
ilar size, hotel 
> them for gifts 
arty pepper-up- 
$2.45 a pair, 


prizes or 
pers. O 2 
postpaid. Send in your or- 
der toda ) no COD's 
Monke l 28s, Dept 
C-12, 1000 htree St 
N.E. Atlanta 9, Georgia 





Free catalog. Hitching Post 
Dept ¥ 263 Glen Cove 
¥ “tag 4 


Ave a 


OFFICIAL SCALE BLUEPRINTS 


of T 
Ideal 
Amaze 
Cale iT 
al 


I 
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“To you from me, little ladv! 


My 11l-yeaR-oLD son Philip, a polio 


victim since the age of three, man- 


aged to overcome the atrophy of his 
left arm and has become a Little 
League baseball player at the New 
Jersey resort where we spend oul 
summers 

Just back from the shore after a 
elorious season of baseball successes 
he began to play catch with a new- 
comer in the street, a small boy two 
years his junior 

They both came into the house the 


other day. thirsty As | poured them 





NEW NATURAL HAIRPIECE 








IDEAL GIFT FOR EVERYONE 


peciall 











IDEAL GIFT FOR HOME BARS 


Oak Keg e with 
matched gla t 
beverage 


handst 


pr 

50 

Shamrock 

Meridian Street, Anderso 


Indiana 








ON A SLIDE RULE 





(Continued o 








BE YOUR OWN PRINTER—GIFT ITEM JVs LIN continue 


some 

anothe 

looked at me, his brown 
ing with joy. 


**T like to play with 





14K GOLD “COCKTAIL” TIE 


w The 
Reading can he 
read and speil be 
ter in a few week New 
nome-tutoring course drill 
ild in phoni wi 
Ea t 
University sts pare 
reports show children gain 
up t a full vear’s grade 
in 6 Vv or free 
111us 1OV 
Bremner avis Phonics 


Dept. C-16, Wilmette, Ill 


fol price 





PORTABLE TAPE RECORDER—$29.95 
Precision, portable 
operated trans r 
recorder i-qualits 
duction. Weighs 2 lbs 
W. German 
& music, plays ba 

variable speed 
Home, student 
Records radio &' 
Recorder, comb 
hone 








Initial 
Add 1 








Topeka, Keneos 
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“He always tells me I’m a 
player.” 

As he raised the glass of milk to his 
lips with great difficulty, I noticed 
his left hand was completely de- 
formed. MRS. NENETTE WOLFSO? 





Do you know a true story or anecdote 
that lifts your spirits and renews your 
faith in mankind? For each such item 
accepted for our column, “Silver Lin- 
ings,” we will pay $50 upon publication. 
Contributions may run up to 250 words. 
Manuscripts should be typed double- 
spaced and none can be acknowledged 
or returned. Address manuscripts to: 
‘Silver Linings,” Coronet Magazine, 488 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





NEW! HYGIENIC DENTURE BATH 








DRAMATIC NEW FACE THRILL! 


mn¢ 


mer in face, neck, han 
Worried about added years 
blackheads facial condi 
tions Send $ Reg $10 
Lg. Size, & 

$1.25 Instant 1d-S; 
Julie Kellar Cosmetic 
Wall St., Suite 1005, NYC 














WALK SAFELY ON 


SLIPPERY 


Prevent 
fents 


ICE—$1 
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SHOPPING. GUIDE 


) Classified 


The teen Shopping Guide below offers you a show- 
case of many unique products and services. Coronet 
hopes you will find items of interest and value to you. 





FOR THE WOMEN FOR THE WOMEN 





WIDE Shoe r Wo 
low a r i tyles for ll ¢ , perfect 
Send y ) 1iew Free guaranteed omfo and f 
k to you wi widths C EEE, all 
Fifth Ave., New Yo $10.95, mor yack guar 
og. Syd Ku 
HOU RLY p le, sewing our ready 
home Spare or full time. Experier 
Free Write: A & B Comp when 
1, Arkansa ith as a grain 
— sible unto you. 
beginners or experts ear c harm bracele 
lace you i ; S 
income lI 
We 


€ 
tter Cory 


MISS America had faitl 


det crov 


Write 


TPREEfr ym Reynolds Ltd, Ste; 
Fleece (soft, durable) Bibs 

8 th ¢ 2s 15 rib Blanket 

Py J 


1ey Grn. London 
20¢, Bootees 60¢ CHRISTMAS Gifts—1959 
1 Sheets 75¢ page for each day, a book 
ciss f 10¢, i ly thin, fi easily in 
:kin i, Files Tweezers 5 16. Per set $1 
Hall Co., Paw 


PO 
ra 


mot h er 
Kans 


At Home our 
-quipment neede Full or part time 
Write to Elko Industrie 

vard, Los Angeles 48, Cali- 


items. Ni 


+, ae 
Ko . 


KILL the hair r 
Removal Epilat 
Home, part permaner tly in 
Free details: Jud-San 5¢ for ‘‘Nev 
eland 2, Ohio Inc Dept 


1000 a ENS 
check 


wing rooms in 18 pa a ¢ 
pgs., new idea ADI rox. 5 ; 

k guar. $5.95 ppd. Nx «eure 

ve., NY 36, Dept. A 


braiding 


ior Jnique Book 
( ial i iq ook order 
previev 
100s of 


bat 


FUR coat 
HAVING Trouble Parallel Parking. Park a car well only $21.95 
j firs using the most simplified 

To get this easy method in 
mail 50¢€ to: Bond Safety 


Rosa, Palm Springs, Cal 


istra ted 


42-B Calle 





Sante 


/ERTIS 
to m¢ 


SERS: Through 
re tt 10 


the Coronet F mily Shopper 
900,000 discrimir Z idget-wis 
1e three Fam I 
and College Dir 

488 Mac 
March 


TO MAIL ORDER ADV 
nd ser es each mont! 
hoo! 

Shopper 

December 20 for 
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FOR THE HOME FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 











d 1 Re € end 
it fortat li€ ‘ c " 
r ec I d P ( 45 Na 
Foa 90K A e, I un. J NY¢ N. Y. D 
NI l includ 
UNUSI € At pe g ) r P ¢ ilue 
interpre i Pe Cre Ir du- er $ " te erb sé e of 
de t ¢ € I } P Ay ‘ Giot 
$15 « lyi Dra 4 ( P.O. I 25¢ ar 4 A oe fe 4 
G Y 28, NY 





FOR THE FAMILY better United States approvals, you get 2 differe t 























{ i mer " t é ( ( I No 
GENUINE hand-painted portraits in oi irse] 0. Irwin, Box 11-45, Br 0, New York 
or ved ynes—b port 
technique. No posing é e! E DIFFERENT ( g India 
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FREE: Ne Arrow Shirt Catalog Showing 21 FOR CONTEST FANS 
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FOR COIN & BANKNOTE COLLECTORS 





FOR AUTHORS 


& PUBLISHERS 





WE offer Scarce 
coin Cents 
19s, 20d 

30d 


Coin 


Bebee 


SPECIAL! 12 different Indian 
Delux 32 ag U.S illustrated 
now read 


8, Ma 








rie. @® Seles © 


KODACOLOR jumbo reprints—Finest quality.25¢ ea 
Kodacolor jumbo reprints—-Finest quality 25¢ ea 
Kodacolor jumbo reprints—Finest quality 25¢ ea 
Kodacolor jumbo reprints—Finest quality 25¢ ea 
Bert Vos, Dept. C12, 2 West 28 St., New York 1, NY 


KODACHROME & Kodacolor processing in Kodak's 
own labs for a ty Kodachrome Ekta- 
chrome, & Ansc« 20 exp. or 8mm mov- 
ies processed, $ devel 75¢. Prints 25¢ 
ea. APSCO Color vice, Box 38-1395, Miami la 





COLOR SLIDES 





200,000 COLOR-SLIDES 
State Brussels Fair 
for 88 page US cz 
Japt. M. W. Arp 
3, D. ¢ 


YOUR Color Trans} 
in New Personalized ( 
ture comes Alive. 4 : 
$1.40. Also Filmdex Viewing Fili 
to Use! Write Filmde 


Dep 





LOOKING a Book 
2 firm off 


ner wnt 








WRITE Songpoems 

out experience. We sé 

phonograph records Al 

poems for prompt Free ex 
i 


Music Co., 49 W. 32nd S 





FOR READING PLEASURE 





GIFT*BOOKS: Limited edition 
plated Americana not sold 
elry—6.00). For Men, Merr 
Melodies Linger Or ».00 

with order from Century H 





FOR INVENTORS 








FOR HOME MOVIE FANS 





COLOR mov 
posite als 
Garden of G 
Gorge Cripple 
8mm $5.95; 100 
Scenic A 


SEE the world 
movies. America, Eu! 
Hawaii. Also war films 
Write World in Color, 
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Searches, including 
5.00. Reports air 
registered ps 
vention protec 








ACCORDION 
price ave ip 
ed sig col 


rers 2003 Chi 
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FOR HEALTH & HYGIENE INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





Fee Pe 





MISCELLANEOUS-PERSONAL 




















FOR HORSEMEN 


Horse 





A | 
ponies should 

ddress Beer l 
14512, Ple ant Hi O} 





SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








( 


DECEMBER. 














Sara zetee=| SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
wit DIRECTORY ‘it 


Coronet lists the following schools ai 
for those readers interested 


ii 


olleges 


in verified 


educational opportunities 





PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 





pie 
juUipped 4U 
$4000-38000 a 


4, 900 
000.00 


r 
to Fi 


ed 
verted our Barrer 


Flower Garden h \ a 
, ‘ nt PELEVISION 


Mat 





SECRETARIAL 





MPORT 


\ i 
w ide 


tested 


EXPORT opp init rof worl 
= ONE, Wasnour Cap SECRETARIAL T1 
I 1and—the ro\ 


mall rder busi 
tal; or travel abroad 
risk € aminatior 
tails. Mellinger, Dept 

GROW a liv 
in. high), that 
amaz. Dwarfing ecr 
Home-business Opportunity. Free Seed i 
Miniature Nurseries, Dept. DR, Gardena yalif , 

ries. During our 

WANT To Make Big Money At fit 1 and women have 
in an hour possible with Invisible Reweaving. Make Ss 
tears, holes disappear from clothing 1 ri t c 
Steady demand from cleaners, laundrie hon iversity, A Corres} 

tails Free. Fabricon, 6220 Broadway, Chica 4 Il) 2, 417 So. Dearborn 
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Home? $10.00 pr 
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HOME INSTRUCTION 





SECRETARIAL 





SHORTHAND 6 week 
st. F ritiz 


amou Speed 








6l- 


COMPLETE Y 


PIANO 


Lea! 
Phor rec 


Dept 


r ry met} 


ENGLISH C 

peak & rit il tivel 

Free 32 p. booklet. D. O 

Dept 2 Eas Adam 
INTERIOR 

study trainiz 


INVESTIGATE | 


EMBER, 


294 


d 


417 








Free to Readers of Coronet 
Directory of Educational Op 


available You'll find this brand 
reference guide to verified 


educational opportunities advancement aid 
For a limited time it is being offered FREE to all 
readers of Coronet Write for your copy today to 
Coronet School Directory, 488 Madison Ave N.¥.22 


Coronet’s First Annual 


portunities is 
new Directory a 


now 
valuable 
and 
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IN KANSAS—that 


loony laws Bisroshs 


in the front row weal 


by Will Bernard IN WISCONSIN—that owners of lum- 


I 


ber camps should provide lumber- 


AND LARGE, lawmakers do a jacks with individu 


sober job of settine our legal stand- 
, . : IN SOUTH CAROLID 
ards of right and wrong. But they ic ' 
Diou anda 2 


do have then quaint moments, 


sho Id be 
VItLNeSS these laws which. while nou \ 


cht with 
never passed, were introduced by 
legislators at one time o1 another: IN GEORGIA 


his marriage annulled 
IN NEW JERSEY—that all bees should ' 
2 vamped him by “a 
be stamped with the owner’s name } ” 
false hair, or rouge 
and address for identification. 


id IN MINNESOTA—that lawmak 
MAIN that s TS S oP 
IN A I la pinster IoOUuld get should not chew gum while mal 
pensions, to be paid for by an an- 

speeches. 
nual tax on bachelors over i) 
IN LOS ANGELES 


| 


Bachelors could escape the tax by 
° . ] . ) 
proposing either to three women be allowed to eat me; 


once or to one woman thrice IN OHIO that an un 


: } 
IN MISSOURI—that widows and spin- paid lor thre 
’ sho. . 
sters who turned down a man’s pro- hould have 
. cy » *\ qt 7 
posal should pay a $100 fine and rave, evit rue 


darn the man’s socks and sew on his — POSSESS the coffin 


iar 
eae gee 
buttons for six months. paid stonecutter could ch 


: . record ol the 
IN NEW JERSEY——that huckleberries 

chisel in 
should not be picked with the feet. 


IN CONGRESS—that there should br 


three Presidents: one each for he 


East, the Midwest, and the Far West. 


branded, so 
girls could by 
IN MASSACHUSETTS——that hens 

should not be allowed to wear 

trousers. 


IN INDIANA—that the ratio between 
the diameter and the circumference 
of a circle should be changed 

IN NEW yorRK—-that redheaded girls 
should be barred trom professional 
baseball except in Kings County and 
the Village of Black Rock, effective 


beginning January 1, 2009. 


1Q 
10 





Plus A GIANT FULL-COLOR WALL MAP OF THE WORLD 
A Combined ‘3°° Value (2 04, 10° 


To Introduce You and Your Children to a Wonderful New Way to Learn About .. . 


Our Fascinating World \y 


’ ES, just one dime takes you on a “magic 

carpet” tour of France. Without stirring 
from your home you will gaze down upon 
the lights of Paris from the Eiffel Tower 
... Stroll through the luxurious palace of 
Fontainebleau .. . explore the magnificent 
Louvre... breathe in the salty air of Mar- 
seille ... linger on the sun-drenched 
beaches of the Riviera. You will get to know 
more about the people, art and culture of 
France than many tourists who actually 
visit there in person! 


Your host, the American Geographical 
Society, makes this offer to demonstrate an 
exciting new way for young and old to 
learn about the world’s many lands and 
peoples. 
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What You Get for Only A Dime: 
(Total Value $3.00) 


} ah 25 breathtaking FULL-COLOR 
prints of France's most fascinating 
sights 


Album on France in which to mount 

your pictures, plus informative text 
on France's history, customs, arts, leg- 
ends, etc 


A giant M/s OF THE WORLD, in 
beautiful coic . Opens up to 3% feet 
wide! A magnificent wall or blackboard 
decoration, invaluable guide for students 
or armchair explorers. Retail value $2.00 


In addition, if you decide to continue, 
you will receive free a beautiful green- 
and-copper album case large enough to 


hold a number of albums 
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Each month you receive a set of 
full-color photographs and an in- 
formative, illustrated guidebook 
album with spaces for mounting 
the prints. By means of these 
prints and albums, you and your 
family “visit” a different country 
every month. 

You explore the country’s famous land- 
marks and natural wonders. You go sight- 
seeing in the strange cities. In quaint little 
villages you stop to observe native costumes, 
customs, and crafts. An expert on the his- 
tory of the region spins stories of the great 
battles, the national heroes, the ancient 
legends. You pore over maps showing the 
principal cities, rivers, mountains 
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Here is an educational hobby for the 
whole family. It will give your children a 
tremendous advantage not only in school 
but in later life, as they grow up in a world 
where other countries are only hours away 
by air. And you, vourself, will find this an 
enjoyable way of planning trips —or re- 
living them 


Pe ; 


To acquaint yourself with this new - 


ject, accept the offer described here. There 
is no obligation — but if you are delighted 
with your trial package and do wish to con- 
tinue, you pay only $1 for each monthly 
“tour” thereafter. And you may cancel at 
any time. Detach and mail postcard — with- 
out money — now! AMERICAN GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL SOCIETY’S Around The World Program, 
Dept. 8-CR-Y, Garden City, N. Y. 
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MAIL WITHOUT MONEY TO 
American Geographical Society's 
Around the World Program 
Dept. 8-CR-Y, Garden City, N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN (ee GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


invites you to accept this sample Around the World Program booklet 


Plus A GIANT, FULL-COLOR WALL MAP OF THE WORLD 


A Combined 53% Value 4 04 10 


[SEE OTHER SIDE FOR DETAILS) 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD) 
No Postage Stamp Necessar y if Mailed in the United States | 
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7¢ postage will be paid by - 


é AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S 
Around the World Program 
Garden City, N. Y. 
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Improved 
WEVelerene 


Filter 


Marked improvement 
in Marlboro filter does not disturb 


famous Marlboro flavor 
ot to like Filter. Flavor. Pack or Box 





